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Art. I. The Triumph of Music; A Poem: in six Cantos. By Wil- 
liam Hayley, Esq. Quarto, pp. 150. Price 10s. 6d. Payne, Ichiped, 
Evans, Longman and Co, 1804, 





N R. Hayley is known as a literary veteran, too well to stand 

in need of our suffrage to his merits. It j is not indeed as 
a combatant, that he has aimed at applause, (for his satire never 
indicates hostility ;) but as a zealous and skilful cultivator of 
the Parnassian soil, which he has fertilized and embellished, to ne 
sinall extent, and ‘with no small variety of productions. In the 
didactic, the dramatic, and the lyric departments of poetry; and 
as an essayist, and a biographer ; ; he has freque utly foxoued the 
public with compositions in which the useful is happily blended 
with the agreeable. One striking feature characterizes every 
offs spring of his genius—bener olence. And if there be any 
exception from this general remark,---if (in this view) there should 
be found, 























‘ ‘€ One line which dying he could wish to blot,” 
d it is obviously where his mind has been diverted from its pre- 
[ vailing course, by the current of popular prejudice. 

The title of the Poem before us, will remind most readers of 
a another of the author’s works, which i appears to have surpassed 
e, the rest in its public attractions. In that performance, as in 
af his didactic poems, Mr. Hayley seems to have regarded Pope 
, as his model but, while the “ ‘Triumphs of Temper” was evi- 
‘ dently formed on the plan of the Rape of the Lock, the former 


belongs rather to the moral, than to the mock- heroic class. The 
present work is wholly serious ; and it differs, not only from the 
. author's preceding works, but likewise from those of most other 
Writers, In mingling lyric measures with the heroic. Dramatic 


, operas have long been Mi yogue ; but we conceive an Epic opera, 
It as this may be called, to be a novelty. We shall introduce our 
: account of the work, With that which Mr. H. has given of it in 
. his Prefate. 

" 

a ‘It has been the purpose of the Author in the following Poem, not to 
t display all the various efficacy of music, but to commemorate one very 


striking example of its meral influence. 
G Those 
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e2 Hayley’s Triumph of Music. 


* Those who consider this powerful art as a mere amusement, may 
think it hardly credible, that music could have such a sudden moral in. 
fluence on two men, whose habits of life were barbarous in the extreme; 
but the extraordinary occurrence, to which I allude, (described in the 
second Canto) is, in truth, an incident of personal history. I read it 
many years ago, with singular delight, in the memoirs of an Italian 
musician, and treasured it in my mind, as a circumstance, that might 
serve for the basis of an interesting poetical composition. ‘ 

‘ The incident was so powerful, it occurred continually to my recol- 
lection, and I imagined it might be advantageous to a Poem founded 
upon it, to introduce a variety of persons, whose peculiar characters and 
situations might naturally give rise to great varieties of verse. I ho 
such an introduction of brief compositions for music might produce a 
desirable effect in relieving that monotony, of which many readers are 


apt to complain, in perusing successive books of heroic rhyme, though 
composed by the most harmonious of our Poets. 


‘I have now made the experiment ; but the full success of it is only te 
be learnt from the voice of our country. 


* I will not attempt to recommend the work, except by faying, that a 
few of the occasional verses, which are blended with the narrative, have 
been medicinal to my own mind under severe affliction. If they are 
fortunate enough to produce a similar effect on any of my afflicted fel- 
low-creatures, the Author will have obtained that kind of success, which 
he regards as the noblest object of literary ambition.’ 


A sketch of the story which extends through the author’s six 
cantos, with specimens of the narrative, and of the lyric pieces 
interspersed in various parts of it, will best enable our mad se to 
judge of this singular poem, and may conduce to their instrue- 
tion, as well as to their amusement. 

The heroine of the tale is Venusia, educated as the daughter 
of Donado, a Venetian senator, but really sprung from another 
nobleman named Manfredi. After losing his wife, and only son, 
he placed this child under the care of a woman, who at the same 
time nursed a daughter of Donado. The latter dying, her father, 
in order to retain an estate which depended on the life of his 
child, bribed the nurse to exchange the living for the dead, and 
to report to Manfredi that his daughter oe suddenly expired. 
That worthy man, overwhelmed with a succession of calamities, 
which he imputed to his own misconduct, (having been the 
involuntary occasion of his son’s death), withdraws from all 
society, and immures himself in a beautiful villa near Bergamo, 
whence, unseen, he imparts to the neighbouring poor, these com- 
torts of which he denies himself the enjoyment. 

The events which stand thus at the commencement of the 
poem, are occasionally developed in its progress. The first lines 
contain a brief address to the tair sex, and the character and cir- 
eumstances of Venusia, at that period, 
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¢ Fav'rites of Heaven, who, with delight profound, 
Enjoy the magic of melodious sound ! 
Ye fair! whose beauty mental charms endear, 
Who chaste affection’s hallowed warmth revere ! 
Whose graces from that source of radiance rise, 
As colours from the suin adorn the skies ! 
Kindly to truth’s eventful tale attend, 
Where spells of harmony, and nature blend ! 
Where love exults new wonders to display ; 
And Music proves her soul-reforming sway ! 

‘ In pleasure’s palace, her Venetian dome ! 
That echoes to her songs, her fav'rite home ! 
In that fair city, whose gay scenes inspire 
The simple gondolier with tuneful fire, 
To woman’s height the young Venusia grew ; 
A form more lovely nature never knew : 
Tho’ young, majestic! tho’ majestic, mild ! 
Modestly gay, and delicately wild! 
The rays of fancy in her features shone ; 
Her eyes had all the power of beauty’s zone. 
Instructive love a stranger to her breast, 
She knew not yet the magic she possest ; 
Or knew it darkly; as her sole desire 
Was but to soothe the spirit of her sire : 
For him, with rare exertion, she combin'd 
All arts, that grace the person, and the mind. 
Each talent her’s, that softens, or alarms ! 
She much excell’d in all ; but most in vocal charms. 
Her speech was melody ; and, when she sung, 
Enchanted age believ’d, that he was young. 
Her sire, the stern Donapo! with delight 
Train'd his sweet child, for ever in his sight ; 
Himself a noble of Venetian pride, 
He destin’d her to bea brother's bride; 
A brother of the state; in rank his peer ; 
One, whose wealth made him to ambition dear ; 
Such vain ambition may proud beauty melt ; 
But such the pure Venusza never felt.’ 


The partner destined by Donado for his supposed daughter, 
being very unsuitable to her, a variety of circumstances concurs 
to excite and cherish a mutual affection between her, and Lucilio, 
aman of eminent genius and merit, who is as much her inferior 
in fortune, as he is her superior in age. He had lost a wife and 
daughter in early life; and his afflictions, combined with an 
admirable taste for music, give occasion to many of the lyric 
_ introduced. By the advice of Donado’s sister, Venusia 
lazards a stolen marriage with her lover; and they take refuge 
at Milan, in a convent to which they are introduced by a friendly 
priest. Donado traces them to this retreat; and employs two 
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assassins to accomplish his revenge on Lucilio: but the latter, by 
the united powers of melody and piety, melts the stern hearts of his 
intended murderers, who had concealed themselves in a cha 
where he performed his daily oraisons. This event, founded jg 
fact, suggested the title of the poem. 

The vengeance of Donado, frustrated, not appeased, obliges 
the affectionate pair to seek a different shelter; and, as the 
most retired and secure spot, Manfredi’s villa is opened to them, 
The hospitable but dejected owner, converses with his guests 
only on paper, and indulges himself no farther than to listen to 
their harmonies in a separate apartment. More than a year js 
spent in this concealment ; and Lucilio, who had unexpectedly 
received an accession of wealth previous to his removal from 
Milan, is afterwards gratified with a daughter by his beloved 
bride. 

Donado in the mean time, the slave of his appetites, become 
nearly their victim ; but persisting in his rancour against Lucilio, 
and having at length discovered his retreat, obtains means of in- 
troducing hinself in disguise, for a epees of destroying his re. 

uted son-in-law. Being, however, detected and seized by Man- 
Fredi, he acknowledges the latter to be Venusia’s father, resigns 
the property he had fraudulently kept from his own relations, and 
becomes reconciled to the happy couple, whose bliss is enhanced 
by the consolation and joy of Manfredi at the restoration of his 
daughter. 

This interesting narrative is made the vehicle of many pathetic 
and devotional pieces, of which Mr. H. avows some to “ have 
been medicinal to his own mind under severe affliction.” Variow 

vassages In his Essay on Sculpture, and in his biography of Cow. 
per, tend to illustrate this intimation. The following Lyrics, doubt 
less, allude to his loss of that admired friend, and of his own dar 
ing son, at the same juncture. ‘Their metres are adapted to tunes 
deservedly adinired ; the former set to the words “ Here’s a health 
to those far awa ;” the next by Purcell, to Dryden’s song, “ Ok 
a bank beside a willow.” 


O my friends! who are gone to the skies, 
And have left upon earth a good name ! 
‘To your virtue my song shall arise, 
And yours be affection, and fame, 
For ever ! 


On the tomb where your relicks repose, 
I pay them fond memory’s debt : 
There my sorrow incessantly flows, 
And that duty J never forget, 
No, never ! 


Sweet the joy that mild evening bestows 
Whom her pensive attracuons endear * 
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Rut sweeter the vision, that shows 

All the worth of the dead we revere, 

For ever! 

In the season of silence and night, 

Ye idols, ador'd in my heart, 
From gratitude’s spiritual sight 

May your images never depart ! 

No, never! p. 7. 





By a tomb, that held his treasure, 
All his filial pride and pleasure ! 
Thus a father mourn’d his child : 
Leave, ah leave me to my sorrow ! 
Dark my day! and dark my morrow ! 
Life is now a dreary wild : 
Hope forsook me, 
Misery took me, 
When in death my darling smil'd. 
Ere his plaint of woe was ended, 
From an azure sky descended, 
Gracious Pity cheer'd his sight : 
Know, she said, and cease to languish, 
Heaven afflicts, with transient anguish, 
Hearts, that sacred bonds unite ; 
But to render 
Bliss more tender 
In eterna] scenes of light. p. 10. 


‘ - . 
From the numerous Sonnets interspersed through the poem, 
we select the following two. 


To thee, Redeemer of a ruin'd race ! 

Grateful to thee, thou best of guides! I bend: 
Infirmity’s support! and sorrow’s friend ! 

Still in these deep afflictions, that efface 

Joy's vital beam, and hope’s all-chearing trace, 
I trust thy mercy will my mind defend 

From the worst ills, that o’er weak age impend, 
Distrust! and apathy the heart's disgrace ! 

Tho’ long immers'd in grief’s severest gloom, 
Whose gather’d clouds o'er all my prospect roll, 
I am requir'd, by Heaven's supreme controul, 
To yield my darling to an early tomb, 

Still let thy word, my darken’'d life illume ! 
And quiet anguish sanctify my soul! p. $7. 





Acknowledg'd Son of Heaven's approving Sire ! 
W hose hallow'd triumph over evil powers 
Restor'd the prospect of those blissful bowers, 
That human frailty lost ! to that blest quire, 
Who, with sweet harmony of soul, aspire 
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In troubled life’s probationary hours 
From torture’s thorn to pluck immortal flowers, 
And purify the heart with heavenly fire ! 
Gentlest of guides !. whose form, in nature's vest, 
To man a model of perfection gave ! 
Whose word, an antidote toevery pest ! 
Revives the sorrowful, and frees the slave ! 
O teach uty spirit, howsoe’er distrest, 
To walk unsinking on affliction’s wave ! 


It is probable that the gay world may discover less attachment 
to Venusia than to Serena, on account of these serious eff. 
sions of the author's mind: and it is possible that some indi- 
viduals may be sufficiently depraved to treat them with ridicule, 
and the wh«le poem, for that reason, with contempt. Of its poe- 
tical merit our readers may form some judgement from the pre 
ceding extracts; but it is mcumbent on us to apprise them, that 
we have chosen these, rather for their sentimental excellence, than 
as the most favourable specimens of the author's versification. For 
the latter purpose,some of the longer poems would have been 
more apposite. 

We observe with the highest pleasure, the happy effects with 
which the author's afflictions, and his intimacy with the late ex. 
cellent Cowper, appear to have been attended. At all times, Mr, 
H. has expressed a veneration for revealed religion, and a regard to 
its interests. His present work displays its influence on his own 
mind. At this, infidels may scoff, but he may rejoice, and sincere 
Christians will congratulate him. We hope that his eminent 
talents will, to the last, be employed to direct the attention, and to 
raise the affections of mankind to their proper object. With 
this determination, the author may adopt the language of Racine, 


«« Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte.”’ 





Art. II. Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina, the Wife of Germanicus; 
by Elizabeth Hamilton. Octavo. 3 Vols, pp. 1050. Price 18s. Ro- 
binsons, 1804. 


SHORT time ago, Miss Hamilton, the author of several 

popular works, favoured the public with two volumes of 
* Letters on Education,” in which she endeavaured to lay down 
a system, that, commencing with infancy, should comprehend 
whatever relates to the culture of the heart and mind. In this 
undertaking, she attempted to develope the origin of the pas- 
sions, and the powers of the mind; and to exhibit the best expe- | 
cients for neailinn the former, and improving the latter. The 
subject naturally led her into much metaphysical and abstract 
disquisition ; and if she sometimes erred from the truth, or lost 
herself in the labyriath of her own reasoning, the fact ought 


probably 
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probably to be attributed, rather to the abstruse nature of her 


speculations, than to any inferiority of mental vigour and pene- 
tration. Had it fallen to our lot to analyse those letters, we 
should certainly have thought it our duty to enter a protest 
against some of her positions and speculations. Her doctrine 
of associations, learned in the schoo! of Hartley, is carried to 
very undue lengths; and subverts, if we mistake not, a funda- 
mental article of the christian religion—the depravity of human 
nature. We do not, however, deny the influence of associations : 
on the contrary, we consider them as operating powerfully on 
the formation of the human character ; and that it is of great 
importance to pay the earliest attention to them, not lest they 
should generate evil dispositions, but lest they should nurture the 
gg and rankness of those already existing, and coeval with 
ife. 

But it is to her present work, that our attention is more pat- 
ticularly called: and we feel great pleasure in being able to pro- 
nounce it a very interesting and instructive publication. ‘“ The 
author’s aim, is to give such an illustration of the principles that 
were unfolded” in her Letters on Edueation, “ as may render 
them more extensively useful.” (Pref. p. vii.) It must not, how- 
ever, be expected, that the principles laid down in her former 
work, are here specifically illustrated and exemplified: because, 
with the exception of incidental allusions to her favourite doc- 
trine of associations, there are no references whatever to her 
letters; and the excellent observations and reflections which 
abound in her present publication, will be as intelligible and 
instructive to them who haye never read the former, as to them 
who are conversant with it. 

We congratulate Miss H’s readers, that, after much delibe- 
ration, whether to write a novel in illustration of her principles 
of education, or to select a piece of biography, she determined 
on the latter, as likely to be the more profitable and instruc- 
tive. That, after much reflection, she should come to this 
conclusion, excites in us no surprize. Our wonder is, that she 
found it necessary to deliberate at all, on so clear a point, 


‘* Paullum interesse censes, ex animo omnia, 
Ut fert natura, facias, an de industria?” 


What influence would the fictions of a romance have on any re- 
flecting mind? especially since no composition of that nature, 
which does not outrage probability and daily experience, could suit 
the taste of the age. 

Had Miss H. written a novel, instead of a piece of biography, 
her book would probably have remained unknown to those persons, 
whose approbation and esteem are most worth having. As it 
is, she has presented the public with a work, (not aaa 
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difficult in its execution, but) which will afford entertainment, 
even to those who read with no superior motive, and will be 
highly valued by those who possess a classic taste, and cultivated 
mind. We think Miss H. has been very happy in the selection 
of her subject for biography. One more interesting, and afford. 
ing greater scope for serious reflection, than that of the elder 
Agrippina, could not perhaps have been easily found. — It intro. 
duces the reader to a period, closely connected with the Augus- 
tan age; and presents him with the most important events re. 
corded in the first six books of the annals: of Tacitus, whose 
history of Tiberius is justly considered as the most finished of 
ail his elegant writings. Germanicus was the favourite of the 
historian ; and he has recorded, with peculiar minuteness, every 
thing that related to that amiable prince and consummate 
general. Hence it may naturally be expected, that nothing of 
importance would be omitted in the fortunes of Agrippina, 
the grand-daughter of Augustus, and the wife of Germanicus; 
a circumstance peculiarly tavourable to her biographer, at so 
great a distance of tine, 

Though Agrippina is the heroine of this work, it is far from 
being confined to her private concerns: it comprehends the prin- 
cipal events of the latter part of the reign of Augustus, and 
nearly the whole of that of Tiberius; and the great characters 
which adorned, or disgraced that period, are made to pass in 
review before the reader. 

The author, in her preface, modestly acknowledges her in- 
competency to draw her materials from the purest source ; and 
that she has been obliged to have recourse to translations: but 
when the reader is informed that her principal authority is 
Murphy's elegant version of Tacitus, he will not consider 
this circumstance as greatly detracting from the authenticity of 
her work. 

[t would have been beneath the dignity of the historian to 
yecord the minutia of Agrippina’s domestic conduct ; yet these 
might aflord some of the most instructive lessons in biography, 
and furnish the best criterion of real character. Abroad, out 
tempers, words, and actions, are studied, and often forced: at 
home, they are the genuine offspring of the heart, and shew its 
veal quality. It is in “ttle circumstances, then, that we ascer 
tain character; and these, the historian seldom records. Taci- 
tus, however, has not entirely overlooked the domestic conduct 
of the wife of Germanicus: several particulars are related, which 
reflect light upon her conduct as a wite, a mother, a friend. 
Her prominent features are drawn in such strong lines, that it 
is impossible to mistake the likeness ; and it requires no extraor 
dinary portion of skill to throw in the shades, and complete 
the portrait, Miss Il, has done this, by supplying, from pro- 
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bability, the chasms of the historian; and she has prudently 
taken care to distinguish, for the greater part, her own supposi- 
tions from historical facts, by prefacing the former with, “ it is 
probable,” “ we may not unreasonably suppose,” Xc. so that the 
reader will seldom mistake fiction for fact. 

That which constitutes a great, if not the principal part of 
the value of “ the life of Agrippina,” is the many judicious 
reflections, moral and religious, with which the whole is inter- 
persed. Seldom does Miss H. omit an opportunity of exposing 
the deformity of vice, or demonstrating the excellence of virtue. 
She endeavours continually to impress the mind with sentiments 
of reverence for the Christian religion, and to shew its infinite 
superiority over Pagan superstitions. Its effect on the heart and 
disposition, she frequent y contrasts with the pride, rancour, 
and revenge, of the Romans; who not only considered these 
diabolical passions as innocent, but even ranked them among 
the virtues. The contempt which this haughty people expressed 
of every other nation, has given the author many opportunities 
for pertinent reflections Nothing can be more tinely imagined 
than the following. After recording the disasters which Ger- 
manicus met with on the German ocean, when he had subdued 
the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, she adds, 


«Of all the horrors that presented themselves to their imaginations, 
the dread of being cast upon the inhospitable shores of England or Hol- 
land, was the most appalling. How little did they imagine, that these 
then barbarous nations should in future times so far exce] them in the art 
of navigation, as toride in triumph thro’ the waves, in ships of such dimen- 
sions, as it never entered into the heart of a Roman to conceive ! Nor 
would Agrippina have been less astonished, had she been told that at 
the distance of nearly eighteen hundred years, her history would be writ- 
ten by a female descendant of the barbarians she despised, and that her 
failings and her virtues would be at that distant period pourtrayed, with 
a view of illustrating more important truths than Greece had ever taught 
or Rome believed.’ (Vol. 2. pp. 57; 58.) 


The following reflections are striking: 


‘ Augustus had given peace to the world, but he could not still the 
passions of the guilty breast. He had exalted his family to the pinnacle 
of human greatness, but while they looked down with pride, on all that 
dwelt upon earth, they felt not, in the situation to which they had been 
raised, any real felicity. ‘To the imperial family however, did all the 
various nations which bowed beneath the yoke of Rome, direct their 
eyes with emotions of envy or admiration, “The power of Augustus was 
ielt in the remotest regions. ‘Throughout every province of the empire 
his will was law. “ But though he meant not so, neither did his heart 
think so,” he was but an instrument in the hands of Providence for ful- 
hiling the eternal purposes of divine wisdom. To this end, the peace 
which he established, the ordinances which he issued, and the rules of 
government which he adopted, were alike conducive. “ He sent forth 
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a decree that the world should be taxed,” and that decree, by leadi 
the Blessed Mary to the city of David, established her descent from the 
king of Israel, to whom it had been promised, that of hiun a prince 
should in after- times be born, “ of whose kingdom there should be no 
end.” (Vol. 1. pp. 103, 104.) 


The interest which the premature death of Germanicus excit. 
ed throughout Asia, and especially at Rome, ts probably unex. 
ampled in ancient history. Miss H’s account of this event and 
the funeral obsequies, will be found peculiarly affecting. No 
one, who possesses the fe ‘clings of a man, and the piety of a 
Christian, will read the following extract with indifference : 


‘The great day of the solemnity was that on which the remains of 
Germanicus were deposited in the tomb of Augustus. The field of 
Mars glittered with torches ; the soldiers were under arms; the people 
stood ranged in their tribes, as upon the most solemn occasions ; the 
streets were crowded with spectators ; yet, when the urn of Germanicus 
appeared, so deep was the respectful silence which prevailed, that to the 
ear Rome would have appeared depopulated. 

‘The feelings of Agrippina, as she passed through the mournfal 
crowd, may be better imagined than described. On going up the steps 
of the temple, she heard the general groan that burst forth as if from 
the very hearts of the people ; but her resolution did not then forsake 
her. It was not till she saw the ashes of her beloved husband placed 
between those of her grandfather and his descendants, that she gave way 
to despair. In these silent urns she beheld all that had ever loved her, 
all to whom her heart had been united in the bonds of tender sympathy 
and affection. She must now bid adieu even to their ashes ; an adieu 
that was to be eternal! No ray of hope illumined the darkness of the 
tomb, enabling her to penetrate through the cloud of time into the re- 
gions of everlasting day! No voice of ‘consolation sounded in her ears 
the blessed assurances of future joy! Faith offered to her mind no pro- 
spect of immortality, to which the heart could cling! All, all seemed 
to her involved in impenetrable darkness—the darkness of fell despair !" 
(Vol. 2. pp. 230, 237.) 


On reading Miss H’s. affecting description of this scene, 
we could not help again reterring to Tacitus’s description of 
the saine events, contained in the latter part of the second, 
and the beginning of the third book of his annals. The 
forcible, abrupt, and simple style of this incomparable ltis- 
torian, gives the whole an extraordinary effect; and no 
one, capable of relishing the beauties of the classics, will read 
this part of his writings “without admiration. Surely, with the 
exception of his own inimitable apostrophe on the death of his 
father-in-law Agricola, we shall 1 in vain seare h the writings of the 
Romans for a finer specimen of simple and affecting eloquence. 

We could with ple asure make many other extracts from “ the 
life of A; srippina ; but it may alre ay be seen, what our opinion 
ef the work 1s. A captieus critic might, probably, find several 

particulars 
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particulars for animadversion ; but when there is so much to ap- 

rove, we would not seem fastidious. Tn some places, the language 
js inflated with a superabundance of epithets : but such passages 
are notnumerous- In one or two instances, Miss H. seeims to 
have decided what the historian left uncertain ; as in the case of 
the death of Maximus, who betrayed to his wite the private visit 
of Augustus to his grandson Agrippa Posthumus, while in banish- 
ment. Miss H. says, “the unhappy man with his own hands put 
a period to his life.” (Vol. i. p. 2 14) The historian says, © dubium 
an quiesita morte :” but we have discov ered no important devia- 
tion from historic fidelity; and we believe the reader will think, 
with us, that the public are much indebted to Miss Hamilton for 
her “ Lite of Agrippina.” 





Art. III. Lectures on the principal Truths and Duties of Christianity, 
delivered in the new Meeting-House, Great Yarmouth, by William 
Waiford. Bungay printed; sold by Conder, London, and Black, 
Yarmouth, S8vo. pp. 409. Price 7s. Od. 1804. 


NTECEDENT to the appearance of Christianity, the history 

of the human species, with the single exception of the 
Jewish nation, is a history of the universal reign of darkness, 
siperstitions, idolatries, and the grossest vices, which degraded 
even the most improved nations of antiquity. In the progress 
which the gospel has already made, notwithstanding its corrup- 
tions in some communities, and its partial influence in others, it 
has produced all that is great, excellent, and venerable, in the 
moral charactcrs of men. In its future progress, we have strong 
reason to hope, that it will accomplish every desirable ameliora- 
tion in the condition of human beings on earth, as well as con- 
duct its obedient followers to mansions of eternal purity and 
bliss. ‘To elucidate the evidence, to establish the doctrines, to 
explain the duties, to enforce the motives, to inculcate the purity, 
to administer the consolations, and to unfold the hopes of this 
divine religion, constitute the noblest employment, to which the 
powers of genius,and the acquisitions of learning,can be devoted. 
While, therefore, a taste for literary productions increases, and 
the votaries of an infidel philosophy are disseminating their perni- 
cious principles, every just encouragement should be given by 
the friends of religion, to such publications as are calculated to 
promote the influence of christian truth and holiness. This is the 
object of Mr. Walford’s performance. It consists of twenty-six 
short discourses, on the following important and interesting to- 
pics: attention to religion-—natural religion, its extent and insuf- 
ficiency—the nature and necessity of revelation---the evidences 
of Christianity---the character of God---the immortality of the 
t0ul—the sinful state of mankind---the character of Christ--the 
micdiation 
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mediation of Christ—the operation of the Holy Spirit---the ng. 
ture of regencration---the necessity of regeneration---on personal 
examination---faith---repentance —-pray er—self-denial—devoteil 
ness to God---the hope of Heaven---the fear of hell---on keepin 
bad company--—-intemperi ance --- protaneness --- deceit--death— 
judement. To each of these heads a single discourse is appro- 
priated, founded upon atext of scripture. From the extent of the 
subjects announced by the title page, and thus specified 1 in the 
table of contents, it is not to be expected, that any profound or 
elaborate discyssion can be employed on each, as the whole is 
comprise din a volume of little more than four hundred pages. 
The differenti themes, however, are treated in a clear and lu 
ininous method; much strength of thought is discovered, in 
placing many important ideas under each discourse, i in a forcible 
and useful pol int of view; and the work uniformly manifests great 
éeriousness of mind, and genuine concern for the best interests 
of mankind. The author ‘has not entered largely into doctrinal 
subjects, but he appears to be of evangelical sentiments, and 
usually gives the several topics that come before him a practical 
turn. Toatlord our readers a specimen of Mr. Waltord’s man- 
ner and talents, we shall give a general account of some of the 
discourses, with extracts trom others. 

On natural religion Mr. W., alter enquiring into its discoveries, 
remarks, that it is defietent in extent, clearness, and authority. 
On the subye ct of revelation, a brief view is take ‘n of its nature 
and probability, and of the evidence external and internal, with 
which it is accompanied. Of what is said on the internal evi- 
denec, we subjoin the closing paragraph. 


« The scriptures are, in those things which relate to the formation and 
establishment of religious principle, remarkably clear; in whatever is 
connected v ™ human duty, or with future expectations, they are re- 
moved fo the greatest degree from obscurity. Here every thing is plain, 
every thing possesses a most powerful tendency to enlighten, to. sanctify, 
to console and save. The man who reads them w ith an upright mind, 
for such purposes, invariably finds them corresponding to their character 
eiven in the text to this discourse, finds them profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’’ The 
scriptures, when they instruct, do it with solemn majesty ; when they 
denounce judgment it is with the tone of irresistible authority ; when 
they exhibit the sources of consolation it is with the most benign regard 
to the multiplied weaknesses and imperfections of humanity. Into their 


composition nothing trivial, nothing vulgar enters: all is manly, decent, 
venerable, holy.’ 


The character of God is contemplated, first in his nature and 
pertecuions, then in his relation to his creatures, as a creator, 
luwgiver, saviour, and judge. ‘The discourse on the immortality 
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of the soul, turns principally on the importance of a future state ; 
whieh is argued from our capacity of enjoying happiness, or suf- 
fering misery through unlimited duration, and the certainty that 
one of these will be our portion: the loss of the soul is ascribed 
to inattention, the love of the world, and the want of a due sense 
of the worth of the soul. On the sintul state of men Mr. W. thus 
expresses himself. 


«To exhibit the universal sinfulness of mankind it is not necessary for 
our conviction, that we should engage in contemplating the state of ew- 
tient times, or of remote and heathen nations. I shall not attempt to de- 
jineate the savage ferocity, and brutal dispositions, of Indian or Ameri- 
can tribes; but will confine myself to what passes under our own obser- 
vation, in these times and in this christian country; a country wherein 
men certainly appear in as good colours as in any part of the world they 
inhabit.’ 


The character of Christ is presented to the reader's attention, 
as he is the subject of prophecy, the revealer of truth, and the 
representative of the divine nature to mankind. In the discourse 
on the mediation of Christ, we meet with the tollowing just obser- 
vations, in reply to those who might think “ the notion of media- 
tion between God and his creatures unreasonable or absurd.” 


‘ These objectors might with equal reason ask, why God makes use of 
the agency of second causes, rather than appear in every thing personally. 
Throughout the whole course of human affairs we see men receiving 
both good and evil mediately, and therefore the mediation of Christ, and 
the communication of divine blessings through him, is nothing contrary 
to the general procedure of God. ‘That man would justly be deemed 
frantic who should refuse to take the sustenance necessary for his sup- 
port, because God does not think proper to preserve his life without 
such means; nor ought he to be esteemed wiser who refuses to accept of 
eternal salvation, because tendered fo him by the intervention of a me- 
diator.’ 

In connection with this appropriate illustration, the author 
als ; 


‘On the other hand, it has been frequently asserted with great vehe- 
ence, that it was impossible for men to be saved in any other way than 
by the mediation of the Son of God. ‘That the sins of men are so hein- 
ous, that it would be an infringement of the divine justice to forgive 
them without a ransom equivalent ; and that nothing short of the blood 
of the Son ef God was able to make atonement for iniquity. If, by such 
expressions, be meant that God in all things does that which is, on the 
whole, the wisest and fittest to be done, they may pass without much 
censure. It seems, however, more agreeable to the state of human na- 
ture, and the limited capacities of human minds, to speak with modesty 
respecting what God can, or what he cannot do. Our duty is to sub- 
init with reverence to all his appointments, to aim at discerning their 
wisdom and goodness, and if we should be incapable of doing this, stil 
ts believe that it arises from our own weakness, and not from any defect 
in 
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in the divine constitution or government of the world. But it isa 
cies of arrogance, utterly unbecoming the condition of a creature, lofj 
to decide upon any supposed necessity that controls the blessed God, 
limits the sphere of his operations.’ 

We seldom see reason to disapprove our author’s sentiments 
so far as he has expressed them; but there is an inaccuracy of 
statement connected with the censure expressed in this paragra 
which we cannot pass without notice. We readily allow, t 
curious speculations concerning possibilities in the divine con. 
duct are unprofitable ; and that all our reasonings concerning 
what God has done, should be conducted with protound humility 
and reverence. But in this spirit, such reasonings are neither 
vain nor arrogant; especially when guided by the light of revela. 
tion, and determined by its infallible decisions. It, indeed, any 
were to suppose, with respect to the blessed God, the existence 
of a necessity, which, in the order of nature and of conception, 
is antecedent to his will and perfections, and which “ limits or 
controuls” his operations ; they would be chargeable, not only with 
“arrogance,” but with absurdity: for the sentiment would 
iinply the existence of a cause prior to the first cause, and the 
exercise of a power superior to the supreme power. But, who 
has ever avowed such a sentiment? Necessity, when applied to 
God, if we have any clear and consisteut ideas under the term, 
means, cither--Ist. A metaphysical necessity, which respects his 
nature, and may lead us to infer many of his natural perfections 
from his self-existence ; or, 2ndly, a moral necessity, which re- 
spects his actions, and results from the infinite rectitude and per- 
fection of his nature, and of all his attributes; whereby he 
can do nothing unworthy of himself, or inconsistent with his cha- 
racter, as an infinitely righteous and holy being. This is so far 
from being a coercive limitation, or controul over his actions, that 
itis his highest glory. To suypose the contrary, that he could 
act inconsistently with his moral perfections, would not be to deny 
limitation to power, but to suppose a contradiction, an absurdity, 
which is not a proper object of power at all. We have the direct 
authority of Revelation to assert, that the salvation of men, 
through the mediation and death of Christ, was suitable to the 
character of God; “ For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, ia bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.”* 
“It became him,” empere, it was, to use an obsolete but expressive 
term, condecent to the divine character ; and, that which is most 
becoming the character of God, was, in his view, necessary, with 
the specics of necessity which ts justly aseribable to his actions, 
that of moral propriety, to accord with his adorable perfections, 
—_———— + —— ~_ 


* Heb. ii, 10, 
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and answer the wise and holy ends of his government. In this 
moral view, the necessity of the ntediation of Christ, has been 
maintained by many pious divines, who, far from being justly 
liable to the imputation of arrogance or loftiness, were venera- 
ble for humility and meekness, combined with eminent  ta- 
lents and learning; and their writings will be highly valued, 
as long as a relish for evangelical truth and vital religion shall 
continue among professing christians. We shall only hint at a 
plainer argument on the subject, by asking, whether we have any 
reason to conclude, that the blessed God would have delivered 
up his beloved Son, to the painful sufferings he endured for our 
redemption, if, in the divine estimation, they had been unneces- 
sary? In the subsequent part of this discourse, Mr. W. allows 
« the divine propriety” of the mediation of Christ ; and says, that 
“we should be at a loss to conceive in what (other) way God 
could so effectually have provided for the honour of his govern- 
ment, or have given to men so impressive and endearing a view of 
his merey and compassion.” It he had properly distinguished 
between moral and physical necessity, and had followed his own 
ideas to their just consequences, it would have been apparent, that 
his view of the subject very nearly approaches that which he 
censures. 

Inthe next sermon, Mr. W. considers the operation of the 
Holy Spirit; to which he attributes the inspiration of the serip- 
tures, the establishment of christianity, bree the production of 
faith and holiness in good men. The nature of regeneration is 
represented, as a divine change of the heart, the source of genuine 
obedience, and the accomplishment of the principal design of 
the gospel in the present world; the necessity of this change ts 
argued, from the language of our Lord respecting it, the nature 
and design of the christian religion, and the relation of the pre- 
sent to a future life. Many excellent passages occur in hoth 
these discourses, for which we must refer the reader to the vo- 
lume. The like observation applies to the sermons on self-exa- 
fination, faith, prayer, and self-denial. The propriety of prayer 
is justly illustrated as an expression of reverence, a mean of holi- 
ness, and a prescribed duty. Devotedness to God is urged as a 
duty of the bighest obligation, and a source of the noblest plea- 
sures. This discourse is calculated to produce the best effects on 
stich us seriously attend to the instruction it conveys. This gene- 
ral character belongs also to the remaining discourses in the vo- 
lume, of which our limits forbid a detailed account. 

rom the preceding extracts and analysis, a favourable opinion 
wiilbe formed of the tendency of this work to promote the in- 
ferests of true religion. In this view, we recommend it, as an use- 
fuladdition to the stock of serious discourses, proper to be read in 
fainuies, orto be put into the hands of young persons. We wish 
we 
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we could speak with equal commendation of the style and com 
sition; but our duty to the public will not permit us to imine 
a the fidelity of criucism on the altar of candour. In the 
sent instance also, we are the more readily induced to remark @ 
the composition, eceeen this pe ‘formance leads us to entertain 
very respectful idea of the author's talents, and of what may be 
expec! ted from the more mature productions of his pen. Praig 
is, undoubtedly, due to every Minister, who assiduously employs 
his abilities to improve t the style of preaching, and ‘labours \ 
convey religious instruc tion, in a perspicuous and engaging form, 
The pr aise of diligence in this laudable attempt is due rag Mr. W. 
and if, in manner, he has not always succeeded to our wishe 
they who are acquainted with the difficulty of attempting to de 
viate fromthe beaten track—while they notice, in a Feta view, 
the imperfections of the work, will not suffer these to lmpair the} 
just respect, due to the abilities and piety of the author. — Itis 
therefore, not in an invidious spirit, but to oppose a false taste ip 
public instruction, that we fre ely express our se ntiments of the 
volume be fore us. The composition is not defective in strength: 
it aimsat elevation ; but this is not attended with ease, accuracy, 
and correct taste. We have perused every lecture with atter 
tion; and were sorry to observe several deviations from the tre 
idiom of the English language; some redundant expressions ; itis 
proprictics of meti iphor - sente Sinerete: h might have been erreath 
dinproved, by the omission or transposition of a tew words: some, 
in which the language was inflated ; others, where the terms e& 
ceeded the truth of the idea intended ; and a few instances ¢ 
false concord in grammar. The latter may, pe rhaps, be erros 
of the press, though not noticed in the list of errata. On th 
whole, our opinion of the style, is, that with more plainness, i 
would have been more ¢ elegant ; with more simplici ity, it would have 
had more dignity; and ii, in some instances, it had been les 
lofty, it might have produce «i greater eflect.. How desirable is it 
that the preachers ot ¢ ‘hristianity would study, in manner, # 
well as in other re spec ts, the most pe rheet of all mode Ils, the dis 
courses of our Saviour! In his IncoMpar able addresses, we have 
eravity without harshness, solemnity without gloom, fidelity with 
out coarseness, amp icity without meanness, and dignity without 
pomp. Mild, plain, beneficent, serious, and attrac tive, his it 
structions at once arrest the attention, and unpress the he “art. 

By this general observation, we are far from wishing to dis 
courage true eloquence in the pulpit. But the danger, whieh 
should be guarded against in the present day, is that of substitut 
ine tumid declamation for ene rey of thought. There will, how 
ever, always remain a mi ree d difference between the laboured 
arrangement of words, and the tervid glow of eloquence whic 
distinguishe s the warm effusions of ihe heart. A 
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Art. IV. Organic Remains of a former World. By James Parkinson. 
(Concluded from page 47) 
N R. Parkinson having divided fossils into animal and vegeta- 
ble, treats in this volume, of those which have a vegetable 
origin, manifest by their appearances and structure, or probable 
from their present prope rties, and the places where they are found. 
The majority of these are woods; principally trunks and branches 
of trees: others are plants, stems, leaves, &c. Mr. P. supposes 
that these, in various stages of decay, have undergone a peculiar 
process, which also has its various st: iges. In this ‘process, they 
have been subjected to other accidents, which have produced 
considerable changes, as well in their ap pearances, as in their 
constituent principles s; especially by meaus of mineral particles 
deposited in ag: am by the operation of water, which has held 
such particles i 1 solution. He thinks, that wood, effectually 
precluded ral access of air, instead of suffering a putrefactive 
process, whereby it would be reduced to its first principles, or 
become mould, is gradually, by a process extremely distinct 
in its nature, which he terms fermentation, brought to the state 
and character of bitumen. ‘This he considers as its na- 
tural tendency ; and when complete, as its natural state. But, 
if water replete with partic les whether earthy, or metallic, have 
access to wood, when in progress tow: ard bitumenization, and 
even considerably advanced in that progress, it then becomes a 
solid body, of earth, or of metal, retaining the shape, appearance, 
and structure of wood; which shews itself in the ligneous, although 
bitunenized fibre. ‘This hypothesis, it will be remarked, im- 
plies the age ney of prine iples which are beyond the investigation of 
mortals. Nor isit easy to demonstrate its ‘truth, if it be true: since 
the operation which it infers, is effected beneath the surface of the 
earth, far secluded trom human inspection ; and during a lapse of 
ages, far beyond the extent of human life. Nevertheless, the idea 
is ingenious; and, we think, plausible. ‘The preposer of it, how- 
ever, is aware, as well as ourselves, that the subject has its diffi- 
culues; some of which he meets, with spirit and address. We 
iucline to think this novelty will not escape the notice ot ade ‘pts 
in the science; and we should not be disple ased with opportunities 
of m: irking that discussion, to which, in our opinion, it is both 
well entitled, and fairly exposed. 

Mr. P. deseribes the constituent part of vegetables, as at 
present understood among philosophical c thymists. If he had also 
referred to some of the more remarkable distinctions in the 
vegetable kingdom, distinctions determined by nature herself, we 
think he might have ace omplished his purpose better. F or, 
it bitumens, as Mr. Parkinson asserts, are derived from the 

egetable kingdom, then, the natural differences .among ve- 
uetables as to their qualities, might properly have been brought 
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in aid of the attempt to explain differences among bitumens, 
Moreover, as we find bitumenized fossils, in various states, and : 
very credibly in various stages toward some appropriate termina | 
tion, the greater or less aptitude of the original vegetable, to | 
assume the appearances and properties under examination, might 
have contributed, if happily adduced, to account for sundry 
particulars, which are not at present satisfactorily explained | 
in the system of our ingenious author. It cannot be expected : 
we should do that for Mr. P. which he has not done for him | 
self; nevertheless, we shall hint at some things which we do know, | 
by way of suggesting an inference in respect to others which we : 
do not know; and shall mention a particular or two, derived 
from instances above ground, and open to the light of day, in 7) 
conjectural explanation of what may occur below ground, in the 7 
regions of subterranean darkness. es = 
For example ; in Africa, from 10 to 14 degrees, N. L. are im 7 
mense forests of gum-producing trees, which furnish perhaps two 
millions of pounds weight of gum Senegal, for exportation, be 7 
side prodigious quantities which perish on the spot where they | 
exude. ‘These differ extremely from our own forests of oak ; and 
supposing that both kinds of trees were subjected to the same pro | 
cess, whether above ground or under ground, their results must (7 
needs be as different as their original properties. If, under any 
circumstances, exudations of gum may become bitumenous, the | 
existence of such a forest contributes to account for the numerous [7 
lumps of bitumen found in any particular spot, or country ; nor 7 
is it wholly without plausibility, if considered as applicable, by 
way of explanation, to those specimens of amber, &c. wherein 7 
msects, &e. are enclosed. Moreover, the results of a forest of 7 
gum-yiclding trees, would scarcely at all resemble those of a 7 
forest of oil- yielding trees; for if the properties acquired by 
oil do really advance it toward bitumenization, its progress Is 7 
toward the state of fluid bitumen; while the progress of tears or 77 
lumps of gum, is toward the state of solid bitumen. Add to 7 
this, the dispositions of other vegetable juices, as that of the pitch e 
tree, wluch, although orginally thin fluids, may be brought by in 7 
spissation, to a near resemblance of the mineral pitches, asphak 7 
tum, &c. which are solid. Indeed, the resinous fluids yielded 
by trees of the terebinthine diese. may justly distinguish a 
variety among veget tables, which seems to be readily capable of 
bitumenization. “These are not forgotten by our author, though 
he has not availed himself of all their services 
Mr. P. considers the formation of fossils as consequences of 
the Deluge, and his remarks furnish collateral arguments, in prool 
of that extensive devastation. But there is one consideration 
which appears to have escaped most writers on this subject. 
Lhey generally describe the irruption of the waters from the deep 
abyss, 
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abyss, and their consequent ravages; but they do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the recess of these waters, and their Pa to 
their appointed station ; nor do they consider whether this station 
is the same that they originally occupied. A late writer on 
Biblical Natural Philosophy imagines that the waters issued at, 
and around, the Polar extremities of the globe, chiefly, though 
not excluding parts of the temperate Zones; that from hence 
they rushed tow: ard the Equator ; and that they retreated, for the 
most part, to the great abyss, by the same chasms as the 
had opened. In this case, we —— expect to find deposited in 
the temperate Zones, those productions of the Equatorial re- 
gions which accom anied the returning current. ‘This floatin 
burthen would gradually sink, as the depth and magnitude of 
the stream diminished: and whenever, and wherever, this mass, 
by its bulk and weight, exceeded the impulse of the current, it 
would subside in, and would occupy, lev i of various depths and 
mixtures, forming strata, as succeeding masses arrived, to cover 
the former. - The whole of these depositions, after a proper 
length of time, would be overspread with earth, and thereby 
become fossil. Agreeably to this hy pothesis, the remains of 
animals found interred in the northern regions, belong to 
creatures which could not possibly endure the cold that now 
reigns there. Such fossil- plants also as can be identified, are dis- 
covered, if at all, in countries where the solar rays consyme by 
their activity the genuine natives of temperate districts. Our 
readers will draw their own inferences from these considerations ; 
to us they appear, in some degree, to account for certain fossils 
being found in the temperate zones restrictively; and perhaps 
they may likewise help to account for the distribution of beds of 
coal, rather toward the Poles, than at the Equator: a circum- 
stance hitherto considered as inexplicable. Mr. P. observes, 


‘ Every oryctologist is aware of the difficulty of giving names to fossil 
plants, each schistous stratum being an immense herbarium, of which 
every separated schist is a folio, on which are depicted the figures of 
plants of the old world: most of which no longer exist, or if they do, 
it is in countries so distant, as to leave us seldom any other proof of their 
having ever existed, but that which is yielded to us by their impressions. 
Not only is it difficult, with many fossil plants, to determine the species 
and genera in which they should be placed ; but frequently it happens, 
hat their appearances differ so much from those plants with which we 
are acquainted, that it is not possible to determine their proper station 
in the natural order of plants.’ Witness ‘ the avowed inability of Dr. 
Woodward and Mr. Da Costa to form a judgment of their nature, or 
give a satisfactory account of the appearances which they present: a 
later w vriter, Mr. Walch, appears to have experienced no less difficulty. 
An ne specimen of this kind, he remarks, the appearances are such, as 
a have been produc ed by the fect of a kid, and eve 1 suggests that 
impressions on its surface — have been the track of an ani imal. 
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‘ The term fossil, so often vaguely employed, is, in fact, the term, de. 
scribing all those mineral substances, which have been dug out of the 
earth. These I divide into primary and secondary, agreeably to the 
generally accepted division of mountains. Under the PRIMARY FossiLs, 
I place all those substances, which may be supposed to be natives of, and 
to have existed primitively in, the subterranean regions: such are the 
metals, stones of the granitic class, and most of the various substances, 
of which the primitive mountains are formed. Under the seconpany 
rossiLs, (Transubstantiata, Linnzi.) I plage those substances, which bear 
indisputable testimony, in their structure and form, of their having existed 
in an organized state; and which are therefore known to have had an 
animal or vegetable origin ; but which have afterwards entered into, and 
become, subjects of the mineral kingdom. 

‘ SECONDARY FOSSILS, Which are alone intended to be the subjects of 
our investigation, may, according to their origin, be divided into two 
classes, VEGETABLE, Of ANIMAL FOSSILS, p. 30. 
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Mr. P. very properly, in our opinion, rejects, from among 
fossils, impressions, casts, and incrustations. Vegetable fossils, he 7 
divides into 1. Fossil trees; 2. Fossil plants; 3. Fossil roots; 
4. Fossil stalks; 5. Fossil leaves; 6. Fossil fruits and seed 7 
vessels. Each of these particulars receives proportionate illus 7 
tration. Whether they are sufficiently distinct in their natures, 7 
we do not enquire: but certainly, trees are sometimes not easily 
distinguished from plants, while recent: and even in their natura 7 
state, the branches of some trees, resemble the roots of other. 7 

Coal is that mineral, which, probably beyond all others, i 
of most constant use to our readers, in the domestic comfort ofa 
cheerful fire; and te which our kingdom is most eminently 
indebted for the rank it sustains among nations, because it acce 7 
lerates a thousand operations in our machines and manufactorie, 
We shall therefore msert the information which the author sup. La 
plies on this subject. It may serve as a specimen of his manne 77 
and style; in which severe critics might detect inaccuracies, 7 
that should have been removed, by the kindness of some friend) 7 
inspector, while the work was in Ms. Be 
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‘ Mr. Brand,’ says he, ‘ informs us (in his history of Newcastle) tha 9% 
Sir Joseph Banks, bart. and President of. the Royal Society, so eminem 7 
for his knowledge in natural history, favoured him with the inspection ¢ 
a large specimen of fossil coal found in Iceland, in strata of considerable 7 
thickness, and at great depths: which seemed to exhibit a substantid 
proof that coal originally was wood. Sir Joseph has preserved severd 
trunks of it, each of which is flattened, possibly by the weight of super 
incumbent strata; so that instead of being cylindrical, as the body& 
root of a tree naturally is, itis flat. Some of them are more, and som 
less woody ; one isa fair plank ot wood, As the woody ones are the es 
greatest curiosities, they are sent in preference. The specimen describe 
appears to have been the root of a small tree, with the bark still adhering a 
and renraining on the greatest part of it, In the lower part, howevel @ 
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the transformation had proceeded further than at the top, ‘so that it was 
real coal, while the top was actual wood.’ p. 121. 

«Mr. Williams, possessing very considerable knowledge on this sub- 
iect, the result of actual observation, and confining himself to those in- 
ferences which seemed necessarily to flow from the phenomena which he 
remarked, concluded that the antediluvian timber was the original of our 
present coal. This conclusion he was led to make, from having observ- 
ed the form, grain, and texture, of timber so frequently in coal. He ob- 
serves, that wood is the origin of coal is so plain and evident a truth, 
that we can almost trace and point out the particular species of wood 
which composed particular species of coal*, He more particularly de- 
livers his opinion in another place, where he says, ‘‘ I am of opinion that 
the antediluvian timber floated upon the chaos, or waters of the deluge, 
until the strata of the highest mountains were formed, with much of the 
other strata in our sight; and that during the height of the deluge, and 
the time in which the greatest part of the strata were forming, the tim- 
ber was preparing, and fitted, for being deposited in strata of coal ; and 
that the coals, with their concomitant strata, were among the last that 
were formed. But how, and by what means, every thing in this great 
work was fitted, and carried on, belongs to higher wisdom and intelli- 
gence than mine to explain.}’ p. 241. 

‘There are certain varieties of pit-coal, which obtain their particular 
denominations from their mode of burning, or from their most obvious 
and predominant combinations. Hence we have blind or deaf coal: 
such is the Welch and Kilkenny coal, kindling slowly and burning with- 
out flame or smoke to a stony flag. Open-burning coal, which does 
not cake, but burns with much flame and smoke, and is soon reduced 
to ashes. Close-burning coal, which kindles quickly, and melts and runs 
together like bitumen. Some coal is termed slaty coal, from its texture : 
and when it also contains a large preportion of bitumen it is called slaty 
Cannel coal. Culm is a coal in small rough fragments, which does not 
melt or cake, but leaves behind it a slag of the same bulk with the coal 
employed, which yields a large portion of ashes, formed by argillaceous 
earth, impregnated with iron. 

‘ At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as I am informed by Mr. Robert Edding- 
ton, the ingenious author of an ‘‘ Essay on the Abuses of the Coal Trade,” 
there is a coal pit, which is an hundred and thirty fathoms in perpendi- 
cular depth, and which is worked, at that depth, five miles horizontally, 
quite across, beneath the Tyne, and under the opposite county of Dur- 
ham. 

‘In Durham the coal is so near to the surface of the earth, that 
the wheels of the carriages lay it open to day, in such a quantity, as to be 
sufficient for the use of the neighbourhood, and to become a valuable 
branch of income. p. 177. 

‘At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Staffordshire, and in some parts of Scot- 
land, the strata are chiefly composed of stones fit to be applied to the 
purposes of building. In Yorkshire, throughout the whole district of 
Richmond, in Shropshire, and Leicestershire, and in almost the whole of 
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‘ The term fossil, so often vaguely employed, is, in fact, the term, de. 
scribing all those mineral substances, which have been dug out of the 
earth. ‘These I divide into primary and secondary, agreeably to the 
generally accepted division of mountains. Under the PRIMARY FOSSILS, 
I place all those substances, which may be supposed to be natives of, and 
to have existed primitively in, the subterranean regions: such are the 
metals, stones of the granitic class, and most of the various substances, 
of which the primitive mountains are formed. Under the seconpany 
rossiLs, (Transubstantiata, Linnzi.) I plage those substances, which bear 
indisputable testimony, in their structure and form, of their having existed 
in an organized state; and which are therefore known to have had an 
animal or vegetable origin ; but which have afterwards entered into, and 
become, subjects of the mineral kingdom. 

‘ SECONDARY FOSSILS, Which are alone intended to be the subjects of 
our investigation, may, according to their origin, be divided into two 
classes, VEGETABLE, OF ANIMAL FOSSILS. p. 30. 


Mr. P. very properly, in our opinion, rejects, from among | 
fossils, impressions, casts, and incrustations. Vegetable fossils, he |” 
divides into 1. Fossil trees; 2. Fossil plants; 3. Fossil roots; a 
4. Fossil stalks; 5. Fossil leaves; 6. Fossil fruits and seed 7 
vessels. Each of these particulars receives proportionate illus 7 
tration. Whether they are sufficiently distinct in their natures, Eg 
we do not enquire: but certainly, trees are sometimes not easily 77 
distinguished from plants, while recent : and even in their natura 77 
state, the branches of some trees, resemble the roots of others. as 

Coal is that mineral, which, probably beyond all others, is 
of most constant use to our readers, in the domestic comfort ofa © 
cheerful fire; and to which our kingdom is most eminently 
indebted for the rank it sustains among nations, because it acce- > 
lerates a thousand operations in our machines and manufactories. 
We shall therefore insert the information which the author sup es 
plies on this subject. It may serve as a specimen of his mannet Be 
and style; in which severe critics might detect inaccuracies, ey 
that should have been removed, by the kindness of some friendly 
inspector, while the work was in MS. | 


« Mr. Brand,’ says he, ‘ informs us (in his history of Newcastle) that 
Sir Joseph Banks, bart. and President of. the Royal Society, so eminent © 
for his knowledge in natural history, favoured him with the inspection oe 
a large specimen of fossil coal found in Iceland, in strata of considerable 
thickness, and at great depths: which seemed to exhibit a substantid 7 
proof that coal originally was wood, Sir Joseph has preserved sever 
trunks of it, each of which is flattened, possibly by the weight of super = 
incumbent strata; so that instead of being cylindrical, as the body o } 
root of a tree naturally is, itis flat. Some of them are more, and some J 
less woody; one is a fair plank of wood. As the woody ones are the % 
greatest curiosities, they are sent in preference. The specimen described i. 
appears to have been the root of a small tree, with the bark still adhering 2 
and renmaining on the greatest part of it. In the lower part, however, 3 
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the transformation had proceeded further than at the top, ‘so that it was 
real coal, while the top was actual wood.’ p. 121. 

«Mr. Williams, possessing very considerable knowledge on this sube 
iect, the result of actual observation, and confining himself to those in- 
ferences which seemed necessarily to flow from the phenomena which he 
remarked, concluded that the antediluvian timber was the original of our 
present coal, ‘This conclusion he was led to make, from having observ- 
ed the form, grain, and texture, of timber so frequently in coal. He ob- 
serves, that wood is the origin of coal is so plain and evident a truth, 
that we can almost trace and point out the particular species of wood 
which composed particular species of coal*, He more particularly de- 
livers his opinion in another place, where he says, ‘‘ I am of opinion that 
the antediluvian timber floated upon the chaos, or waters of the deluge, 
until the strata of the highest mountains were formed, with much of the 
other strata in our sight; and that during the height of the deluge, and 
the time in which the greatest part of the strata were forming, the tim- 
ber was preparing, and fitted, for being deposited in strata of coal ; and 
that the coals, with their concomitant strata, were among the last that 
were formed. But how, and by what means, every thing in this great 
work was fitted, and carried on, belongs to higher wisdom and intelli- 
gence than mine to explain.;’ p. 241. 

‘There are certain varieties of pit-coal, which obtain their particular 
denominations from their mode of burning, or from their most obvious 
and predominant combinations. Hence we have blind or deaf coal: 
such is the Welch and Kilkenny coal, kindling slowly and burning with- 
out flame or smoke to a stony flag. Open-burning coal, which does 
not cake, but burns with much flame and smoke, and is soon reduced 
to ashes. Close-burning coal, which kindles quickly, and melts and runs 
together like bitumen. Some coal is termed slaty coal, from its texture : 
and when it also contains a large preportion of bitumen it is called slaty 
Cannel coal. Culm is a coal in small rough fragments, which does not 
melt or cake, but leaves behind it a slag of the same bulk with the coal 
employed, which yields a large portion of ashes, formed by argillaceous 
earth, impregnated with iron. 

‘ At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as I am informed by Mr. Robert Edding- 
ton, the ingenious author of an ‘* Essay on the Abuses of the Coal Trade,” 
there is a coal pit, which is an hundred and thirty fathoms in perpendi- 
cular depth, and which is worked, at that depth, five miles horizontally, 
quite across, beneath the Tyne, and under the opposite county of Dur- 
ham. 

‘In Durham the coal is so near to the surface of the earth, that 
the wheels of the carriages lay it open to day, in such a quantity, as to be 
sufficient for the use of the neighbourhood, and to become a valuable 
branch of income. p. 177. 

‘At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Staffordshire, and in some parts of Scot- 
land, the strata are chiefly composed of stones fit to be applied to the 
purposes of building. In Yorkshire, throughout the whole district of 
Kichmond, in Shropshire, and Leicestershire, and in almost the whole of 
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the northern quarter of the island, the coal approaches in its appearance 
very nearly to bitumen, which has merely suffered induration.’ 


On the whole, this work comprises a great variety of interest. 
ing information, drawn from sources, both British and foreign, 
of which many are not accessible to readers in general. We 
cannot conclude our account of it, without noticing the very 
useful and scientific plates which adorn it. Beside the fron 
tispiece, and a vignette in the title page, there are ten more, 
shewing the strata of coal or representing mineral productions, 
These, being coloured, exhibit with great distinctness the diversi- 
ties intended to be marked by them. We would, however, ad- 
vise all writers, to whose works plates are of consequence, to 
compose a list of them, with concise explanations of their sub- 
jects, and notices of the pages where they are more fully illus 
trated, to face the plate. ‘With this aid, the reader would 
obtain a more clear and orderly notion of their contents ; and 
if chere should be any mistaken references in the passages where 
they are originally explained, they would be the more easily cor 
rected. Weare concerned to observe, that this latter remark is 
not inapplicable to the present work. 

The subject we have been considering, affords an apportunity 
of directing the attention of our readers to that number of wit 
nesses, which, within these few years, has arisen to vindicate the 
truths contained in holy writ. We are almost led to imagine, that 
Providence suffered the mists of philosophical infidelity to ob 
scure for a time the lustre of the scriptures, in order, that 
when they should be dispersed by experimental and rational ev- 
dence, sacred Truth might shine, not only with its native efful- 
_. but also with a splendour augmented by comparison. 

‘he leading facts in the patriarchal history of the world, are, 
the Creation, and the Deluge. Of the former, no reasonable man 
can doubt. Neither primeval mountains, nor primeval men, 
could originate themselyes; there must, therefore, have been @ 


creation : this argument is both convincing and concise. But the he 






























history of the Deluge has no such concise argument to support | 


it; nor is the conclusion of its necessity so immediate. It is, 7 


however, supported by an appeal to facts, if Mr. Parkinson's 


statement be correct; and we know, for the iwnost part, the cha 
racter of his authorities, not a few of which we have examined 7 


for ourselves. The facts adduced in this volume, are drawn 7 


from almost every part of the world; and we are glad to ob 
serve the force of these testimonies combined by a_ natu 
alist; because, when insulated, they have neither equal powels not 
equal perspicuity ; and if proposed by divines, they are seldom 
received without hesitation, accompanied perhaps by suspicion 


But if they, who have assumed the name of freethinkers, be po 
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really open to conviction, let them well weigh the evi- 
dence of works like the present. Let them banish sophistry and 
evasion ; and by a chearful acquiescence in the history, the doc- 
trines, and the principles of Revelation, let them exemplify 
that true liberality of spirit, which so magy have boasted, and so 
few have evinced by their conduct. 


*.* We hope in due time to announce a General Map of the Miner- 
glory of Britain, in which the peculiar fossils of each district, the beds 
proper to those fossils, and the external appearances of those beds, will be 
marked and described. ‘The mineral riches, to the discovery of which 
this performance may lead are incalculable, and render its appearance ex- 
tremely desirable. It will also contribute to generalize our ideas on the 
subject of mineralogy ; and could we thus estimate and consider the 
whole surface of our planet, we should, probably, acquire principles of 
great assistance in this study, At present we have to regret, that a few 
spots, rather than regions, have been examined, and their contents 
brought to our acquaintance by piece-meal. When science shall have 
visited the islands of the south, as it has those of the north, then may we 
expect the united testimonies of opposite zones will establish truth upon 
principle, and support her by facts. At present we can only hope, that 
we are in the way to truth; and we apply the language of the poet, in 
another case, 


Viam qui nescit, gud deveniat ad mare, 
Eum oportet amnem queerere comitem silt. 





Art, V. An Attempt to remove Prejudices concerning the Jewish Nation ; 
ly way of Dialogue. By Thomas Witherby, Octavo, pp. 531. 
Price 10s.6d. Hatchard, Cadell and Davies, &c. 1804. 

HE history of the Jewish nation, and an impartial view of 

their present character, must be interesting to the biblical 
student, and even to the plain christian. That so large a portion 
of our fellow-creatures should be under a divine alate is an 
impressive and awful consideration! We cannot refrain from la- 
menting, how generally christians have been inattentive to the 
moral state of the Jews; and that, when partial efforts have been 
mace, as of late years, by respectable individuals, so little success 
has attended them ! Prejudice, no doubt, operates both against in- 
tercourse and instruction. Do we view any person or any body of 
people, with deep-rooted prejudice? How certainly do we neglect, 
perhaps despise them, as objects unworthy of our regard! We 
theretore hail the benevolence of that man, who lays aside his 

prejudice, and gives scope to a spirit of investigation and exer , 

tion, in behalf of a community that is in general disrepute. 

That Mr. Witherby has read much of scripture, and of profane 
authors; that he has made many enquiries, and examined a num- 
ber of positions, relative to the subject; his work fully convinces 
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us: and on these accounts he is entitled to our commendation, 
Prepossessed in favour of the author's benev olenc ‘ec, we began a co. 
pious analysis of this work: making our free Te marks, aS WE pro. 
ceeded, on many of the author’s opinions—opinions which to ug 
appear sirange, espec ially as coming from the pen of a professed 
member, and adinirer, of the C burch of England ! However, after 
having toiled through more than 500 pages, we are apprehensive 
that a very brief view of this prolix performance will be more ae. 
ceptable to our reade rs. It is divided into two parts, the first 
containing nine dialogues and the second ten. The object of the 
former is, to defend the Jews from almost al! the aspersions that 
have been cast upon them; to condemn those who have been 
their persecutors ; to maintain that Jews are no more tainted with 
self-righteousness, pride, lukewarmness, covetousness, or rey enge, 
than christians ; that their sufferings (whieh Mr. W. says they 
have eadured with a noble family pride, p. 37) are nearly ended; 
that their future trials, from which they will obtain miraculous 
deliverance, will be for righteousness sake; and that the gentile 
nations will undergo an awtul day of retribution, in which great 
multitudes will be destroyed, 

in the second part, tue author endeavours to prove, that the 
Jews are not in a state of condemnation tor the crucitixion of 
our Saviour; but that jealousy lest the gentiles should partake 
in their advantages, was the ground of their suffe ‘rings: that the 
coming of our Lord “ in the clouds of heaven,” dese ribed in Matt. 
xxiv. will be the glorious period, when the sufferings of the Jews 
shall end; and that he will gather thein, as his elect and_ beloved 
poopie; from the four winds, &c. and restore them to their own 
land: that this advent will be discernible by the bodily eye ; that 
the non-reeeption of the christian doctrine ts not the bar to their 
restoration to the favour of God: that the christian churches 
will assume amore Jewish appearance; and that christians will 
glory in obedience to that theocracy which will be established 
among the Jews, Xc. 

These are the chief points insisted on in this book ; and the 
novelty and boldness of most of them must be obvious to every 
impartial | reader of the aspired writings. We lament that the au- 
thor overlooks the glory ot our Redeemer: and, in fact, obscures 
the most crand ane conspicuous truths ot the gospel. W hat can 
he mean by such language as the following? “ Notwithstand- 
me the Jewish pre rudices MAY abate, you are not to think that 
they will, according to the language of christians, renounce juda- 
isin and embrace chi istianitv. God forbid they should !” p. 108. 
Por this “ js, in holy seripture, deseribed, as ‘the greatest crime 
that a Jew can commit; and we have the authority of the 
Now Tesiament, that not one Jew who beheved in C hrist ever yet 
renounced judaism.” p. S41. We stop not, to refute such daring 

asscruons, 
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assertions; because they contradict the whole current of prophetic 


prediction, and the whole tide of New Testament narrative. Let 


the author read the’ prophecies of Isaiah, and the epistle to the 
Hebrews, impartially ; and then, if he can, resume his unscriptural 
sitions ! 

As firm friends to the gospel dispensation, which will ultimately 
unite Jew and gentile in one common bond, and under one com 
mon Lord, we cannot but think that the author is grossly mis- 
taken in very many of his conclusions. He seems to us, indeed, 
to be on the high road to a Jewish synagogue ; but we apprehend, 
that he will meet with few who have so learned Christ, as to be 
disposed to follow him thither, Finally, as friends to economy, we 
caunot but lament the loss of time, and the waste of paper, in this 
huge volume, the matter of which might have been condensed 
within the limits of a shilling paiphet. 





Art. VI. Aa Account of the Cape of Good Hope ; containing an Histori- 
cal View of its original Settlement by the Dutch, its Capture by the 
British in 1795, and the different policy pursued there by the Dutch 
and British Governments, &c. &c. Also a Sketch of its Geography, 
Productions, Manners and Customs, &c. &c. By Captain Robert 
Percival, 18th Regiment. 4to. pp. 350. price 1], 11s.6d. Baldwin. 1804, 


Re labours of Captain P. afford us the pleasing reflection, 

that the soldier has sometimes proved the pioneer of science, 
and the sword has opened paths to knowledge, which had been 
inaccessible to the peaceful philosopher. ‘The warrior has no need 
to apologize tor becoming an author; as it must be evident, that 
the most active service may admit intervals of leisure, which can 
scarcely be filled up ina way more honourable to the individual, 
or more useful to the community, than by exploring the distant 
fields where the fortane of war may have pitched his tent. The 
example of Caesar forbids us to fear lest the sword should rust, 
while the style is polished ; but it must be contessed, that Capt. 
P. falls far short of the accuracy, the compression, and the elegant 
neatness of Ciesar’s compositions. Disposed as we are, to make 
every reasonable allowance for the author’s professional engage- 
ments, we eannot leave unnoticed numerous marks of haste and 
earclessness. The public has a right to demand more respect ; 
and we are persuaded, that the writer of this volume, had he been 
less sparing of the labor lima, micht have furnished a better. 

To higher merits, however, than those of composition, Capt. 
P. has a legitimate claim. He has his eyes about him, his 
thoughts are at work, his feelings awake ; and he has the address, 
fie quently, to interest us in the scenes which he describes. These 
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are limited to the town, and it’s immediate vicinity ; and the poli. 
tical and commercial aspects of the Cape, rather than its geogra. 

hy, or natural history, are the objects of Capt. P’s attention, 

fe emulates, herein, the assiduity of the French officers, who 
never lose sight of what may te ‘nd to the aggrandisement of their 
nation. We have, also, the advantage, of a second review 
which the author was enabled to take of these scenes, by which 
the errors of first impressions might be corrected. 

The account of the original settlement of the Cape by the 
Dutch, scarcely deserved a distinct promise in the title page. The 
capture of their fleet by the British, in. 1796, 1s more minutely 
related, as Capt. P. himself assisted in that affair. Our con 
quest of this colony, in 1795, is ¢ asually introduced in a subse 
quent part of the ‘volume. In his description of the coast, we 
are informe d, that, 

‘To those who have been accustomed to see only the level shores of 
England, the appearance of this whole coast is awtully grand. The im- 
mense masses which rise in many places s almost perpendicularly from the 
sea; the vast gullies and caverns, which seem to sink to an immeasura- 
ble depth, amidst these stupendous mountains; the long extended 


ledges of rock, over which, in a few places, are scattered some tufts of 


stunted trees and withered shrubs; the successive ridges of white sandy 
hills, each of which appears like a valley to the one by which it is sur- 
mounted ; the terrible surf which is continually raging on the beach, 
along which these ridges are stretched, with the spray which is thrown 
to an Immense height by waves re coiling from the more rocky parts—all 
these objects rushing at once upon the eye of those who approach the 
Cape, produce an effect which can be but faintly conveyed by descrip- 
tion. 

‘ This surf, which is driven towards the land with such fury, pro- 
duces a phenomenon on the sandy deserts, even far removed from the 
sea. In the time of the violent south-east winds it is carried to a great 
distance intothe country, prose nting the appearance of a thick mist. It 
gradually quits the atmosphere, lighting on the trees and herbs, and 
lining the surface of the lands. On the commencement of the rainy 
season it is again dissolved ; and being carried off by the streams which 
are then formed, it is lodged in a number of small lakes, which, by a 
natural process, in time become absolute salt pans ; and thence it is that 
the Durch colonists collect the salt, which supplies their consumption. 
A person walking on the sandy beach during the continuance of the 
south-east winds, so as to be exposed to its influence, soon finds his 
cloaths covered and incrusted with saline particles, while his skin is quite 
parched up, and his lips begin to feel their effects very sensibly.’ p. 18, 19. 

If the following account of the hottentots present no new in- 
formation, it may serve to recall our former ideas with some ad- 
ditional stamp of certainty. 

‘ The Hottentots differ materially from all other races of Africans, being 
neither ferocious, avaricious, nor stubborn. Pliable and tractable in the 
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extreme, they readily become the dupes of the designing, and might 
with little more trouble be turned towards the arts of civilization. Their 
honesty, fidelity, mildness, and strong attachment to each other, indicate 
dispositions the most favourable to culture and virtue. The narrow and 
barbarous policy of the Dutch, however, made them imagine, that the 
encouragement of such dispositions would interfere with their own pros- 
pects of wealth and dominion, and that the hottentots, if once in any de- 
gree civilized, would no longer continue the obedient slaves of their op- 
pressors. On this account, the colonists have been assiduous in extin- 
guishing those sparks of humanity which were the original gifts of na- 
ture; and the mild, yielding, and tractable hottentot is now become a 
creature sunk in the most abject slavery, and the most hopeless despair. 
They are, indeed, lazy to a great degree ; even hunger cannot provoke 
them to be at any trouble in procuring food; yet when it is procured, 
they are most disgustingly voracious, and will swallow down an enor- 
mous quantity of half-broiled meat, or even raw intestines. «Any pre- 
paration of their food seems, indeed, to be accounted by them altogether 
superfluous. Instead of salt, to correct the putrid qualities of their meat, 
(tor it is in that state they prefer it), the hottentots use the juice of 
limes, or of certain acid plants, and also ashes of green wood. I should 
imegine the original colour of the hottentots to be inclining toa yellowish 
cast, but from their infancy they anoint their bodies with sheep's fat and 
grease, mixed with soot ashes, buckee powder, or such materials, which 
vives them a browner and more dismal tinge. The use of this ointment 
is, however, found necessary, as it keeps off the musketoes, and other 
vermin, with which this country abounds.’ p. 84—80. 


The author describes Cape Town, and its vicinity, in various 
points of view: but his scenes and subjects shift so often, that it 
is hot easy to detect, much less to detail, bis plan; nor even to 
give a veneral idea of the contents of his book. His remarks are 
often interesting ; but they would have been more instructive, had 
they been more connected. This is the only apology we can offer 
to our readers, for the desultory manner ?n w hich our extracts are 
presented to them. 

What Briton can refuse to congratulate his country, on reading 
the annexed statement ? 

‘Upon a small eminence, on one side of the town, a rack and wheel, 
with a couple of gibbets, are erected, as terrible warnings of the cruel- 
ties ready to be practised. The Dutch always put their malefactors to 
death by the severest torrents. The barbarous mode of putting cri- 
minals to the torture was abolished by the English governor, immedi- 
ately on his taking possession, as a practice altogether incompatible with 
the feelings of our countrymen.’ p. 111. 

Ainong the hints of natural history, we were amused with the 
folowing, 

‘The ostriches are quite tame and domestic; I frequently saw nine or 
ten grazing in the fields round the town, and in the streets picking up 
any thing that came in their way. I have often seen them swallow 
stones, 
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stones, pieces of iron, and old nails. These creatures were quite fam, 
liar, and allowed the little black boys to get on their backs and ride them 
about. p 121. 

‘ That beautiful animal of the horse species, called the Zebra, I haye 
also seen quietly grazing in the fields above the town. It is asserted by 
naturalists, that the Zebra could never be tamed, or brought toa sociable 
and tract: ib! e state, yet | have myself witnessed the contrary.’ p. 122, 

‘ The Table Mountain is a very great object of curiosity. No 
stranger who visits the Cape should let slip the opportunity of visiting it, 
and gaining the summit, from whence he will be highly gratified by one 
of the noblest prospects in the universe. It is, how ever, a work of 
some ditliculty and even danger, and requires the assistance of skilful 
guides to avoid the chasms and rocks.’ ‘ It is also much infested with 
runaway slaves.’ ‘ But the risk you run of meeting with any of those 
runaway slaves, is by no means equal to the danger of being overtaken 
by those thick and ficee y clouds which trequently envelope the mountain,’ 

‘ The inhabitants of the Cape, from long observation, are well acquainted 
with all the symptoms of the approac hing weather. ‘The appearance of 
two remarkabie clouds over the summit of the mountain enables them, 
with a great degree of certainty, to prognosticate what weather will 


me ” «Those fleecy clouds which envelope the mountain, and are 
ger ally forerunners of a violent south-east wind, are really singular 
cake curious in their appearances, as well as extraordinary in their effects, 
which depend very much upon the manner of their formation.” The 
Dutch say, when they see them forming, that the devil is going to din- 
ner, and ‘at he has Jaid the cloth on Table Mountain. They then shut 


up their windows and doors, and keep in their houses till the storm is 
over.’ pp. 120—120. 

‘The prospect trom the top of Table Hill, however, amply recom- 
pences the toils of att uning it. It was extensive, almost beyond any 
idea my imagination had formed: the height from the summit to the 
leve! ot the sea being reckoned about 4000 feet. The ocean was ex- 
1 


tended all around, as tar as the eye could reach, except where the hori- 


zon was terminated by the distant mountains of Hettentots-Holland, and 
Catfree land. Every part of the colony, its mountains, its shores, its 
bays, and its plains, were extended beneath my feet; yet my eye, after 
throwing around on these objects a look of admiration, returned witha 
degree of more eager interest to observe the appearances of the beautiful 
cultivated spot which I had just left. The height at which I was now 
placed above Cape Town was infinitely greater than the top of St. Paul's, 
from which I had viewed London ; | amused myself with comparing the 


appearaisces, V hich the two cities presented.’ Pp. 13]. 


\ mind enlightened and liberal, a heart humane and generous, 
oficu commands our esteem, while Capt. P. pleads the | cause of 
the sans o! \frica Against the colonists: but the worst features of 
a commercial people are promment in the portrait which he has 
drawn of the latter. 


‘To Englishmen they appear an unsocial, inhospitable, and boorish 
race, and their notions entire iy guided by mercenary and interested mo- 
tives. Where every thing in human form seems to be moved by me- 
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chanism, so much uninteresting sameness, and tedious uniformity, could 
not but appear stupid to our countrymen.” ‘* With all the adv antages 
of a salubrious climate, and an unclouded sky, the colonists seem dead 
to the best affections of man : they marry without feeling any of that 
lively sympathy which is seen in all other countries ; they enter into 
wedlock only because it is the custom of the world, and necessary to their 
existence by giving birth to another generation. They unite as a species 
of traffic, in hopes of gain: this is equally the case with the man and 

the woman, and the friends of both endeavour to drive the best bargain 
for their own relation.” pp. 252, 253. 

‘The religion of the inhabitants of the colony is that of the estab- 
lished church in Holland, with the exception of some Lutherans, aad a 
few other dissenters. ‘The principal church near the grand parade, is a 
very handsome building, ornamented inside with a great deal of carvin 
and gilding ; though the figures which in some measure, are ecnbleemation’ 
of the Cape, being lions, ostriches, and other animals found in the colony, 
are exceedingly clumsy and ill-shaped. ‘The church is well attended, 
and a great deal of solemnity and decorum observed in the worship. 

‘ At first a stranger might think the people here very devout and reli- 
gious; yet, although the government has in many ways paid much atten- 
tion to the morals of the inhabitants, an intimate acquaintance with their 
private characters will soon convince an observer that their devotion is 

great measure mere outward appearance, ape yideanrn 5. their 
canting, which might lead one to imagine they are bigotted enthusiasts, 
and strict in the extreme in all religious duties, aa this i is in fact not the 
case. It is only the outward shew of a Sunday morning ; for, except on 
that day, they never have any concern with their pr: iyers, or their hymn- 
pes A small portion of the people of colour and free blacks are con- 
rted to christianity, and but a small portion. ‘The Dutch clergy widely 
d differ from the Portugue se, who enforced religion with fire and sword 
wherever they came. ‘The Dutch clergy indeed have got into the oppo- 
site extreme, and shew but little charity towards their unenlightened 
brethren ; and where they expect to get nothing for their pains, give 
themselves no trouble to propagate the gospel.’ pp. 273, 274. 
We can easily conceive that the m: jority of the Dutch colo- 
nists are far enough removed from genuine christianity ; and 
ial what Briton, who knows the religious state of our eastern 
warn id Western posse ssions, would venture to glory on that theme? 
Phe recent exertions which have been made by some natives 

Hlolland, for the conversion of the eadaattea and Caffres, 
with the assistance of several inhabitants of the Cape, afford, 
however, encouragement to believe, that there are happy excep- 
lions to the general censure which Capt. P. has passed on the 
religious character of the colonists. ‘The truly pious are seldom 
much known by er gay, or the busy world; and without any 
uvfair linputation, we may apprehend, that a military officer 1s 
Inhikely Lo pene trate f; ir into the recesses ot the "be -hure hy. 

li closing his work, Capt. P. suggests sever: al arguments to 
recommend the recovery, and retention, of the Cape of Good 
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Hope, by the British government. These are similar to thosegj 
Mr. Barrow, in his last publication on this colony ; and willl 
more properly noticed in an account of that work, which, ig 
other respects, is wholly distinct from the present. Adhuc, su) 
judice lis est. 





i. 


Art. VII. Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield, B. a. 


we 
[ Concluded from page 54.) pr 
"T’HE second volume of these memoirs is wholly either com 7 _ tic 
posed or compiled by the editors. Their disadvanta in 

e ° . v « - J i . > . 
in possessing so few materials from Mr. Wakefield’s private me 7 
moranda, have restricted their performance to little more tha 7 ¥ 


a general review of his later works, and the events connected with 7 4 
them. But in one lamented instance, those concomitant evens 7) W 
were so important and interesting, that they have furnished the 77 
largest, and what most readers, we suppose, will deem the best 7 


part of the volume. Of the sixteen chapters into which these =) 8 
supplementary memoirs are distributed, eight are occupied with © 

the event we refer to---the prosecution and imprisonment, 

which ensued on Mr. Wakefield’s publication of a‘ Reply to some : 
Parts of the Bishop ot Landaff’s Address to the Ponte of Great § 
Britain. ‘lo espouse a party, on the political opinions which this 


illustrious scholar, in an evil hour, stepped out of his own peaceful 
and flowery path of ancient literature to defend and patronise,'s 
no part of our duty or intention. It would be equally need 
less and presumptuous, to anticipate the opinion ot the dispas 
sionate reader, on the justice, humanity, or policy, of inflicting on 
aman of the most pacific principles and conduct, for an offence, | 
which, in days of less perturbation and alarm, would have been |~ 
deemed venial, a punishment, in itself so disproportionate, and 
in its consequences, the probable occasion of cutting short his > 
days. ‘t was styled by Dr. Parr, ‘ a tedious, and, without mean- b 
ing irreverence to the laws, most unmerited continement. We 7% 
are greatly mistaken, if Mr. Wakehield’s prosecutors themselves, 77 
however elevated in dignities,could contemplate the picture of his 
mund during that distressful period, as presented in these memoirs, 
without emotions of painful sympathy and regret. An imprison 
ment of two years, with the additional distress of personal and do- 
mestic harrasment during a previous period almost equal, were 
not the severest part of his sufferings. It will scarcely be credited, 
that a scholar of the firstcelebrity, a clergyman, and a gentleman, 
was refused the privileges usually allowed to the most abject and 
nefarious culprits; that he was denied the enjoyment of visits 
trom his wite aud his infant children, except under restrictions, as 
odious, as destitute of the slightest shadow of necessity. We wil- 
lingly would draw a veil over circumstances which every British 
heart 
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heart must view with sorrowfvl musing : and we content ourselves 
with hoping, that, when the desired event of a revision of our 
vena! code ‘shall occupy the attention of a wise and parental legis- 
wen , the information and suggestions furnished by Mr. Wake- 
ficld, will meet with the attention to which they are pre-eminently 
entitled. 

One circumstance only, connected with this unhappy event, 
we shall need no excuse for repeating. It refers to the arrest and 
prosecution of his publisher ; and we shall give itin Mr. Wake- 
jeld’s own words. ‘As Cuthell, from his confidence in me, was 
involuntarily betrayed into this embarrasment, I felt myself 
bound in honour to defray, and have defrayed, all his expences ; 
which amounted, far bevond my previous calculation, to no less 
a sum, exclusive of some small ap vendages, than 153). 4s. 8d. 
which is equal to the clear annu: A income of all I am worth. 
‘An act of generosity, subjoin Mr. Wakefield’s biographers, 
‘which, in similar circumstances, we may venture to affirm, is 
almost, if not entirely, without example.’ 

Among the numerous and ample extracts from Mr. Wakefield's 
papers and correspondence, we are partic ularly attracted by his 
letters to bis eldest daughter. They are a be autiful model of sim- 
plicity and elegance, of parental tenderness and well applied 
erudition; honourable equally to the sensibility, the taste, the 
affection, and the solicitudes, of both parties. A very young lady, 
occupying her hours of study, and enriching her mind by the 
reading of Xenophon and Quintilian, i in their exquisite originals, 
is indeed a scewe most engaging and interesting. What liberal 

scholar will not lament that the sight is so rare? What a noble 
contrast does it form, to the frivolous and idle lounger, whose 
most boasted ace ‘omplis hments are perfect inanities, and whose 

sublimest literature lies in an insipid repetition of French phrases, 

Tan insatiable appetite for new novels! 

Mr. Wakefield survived his liberation from the gaol of Dor- 
chester only a few weeks. A typhus fever, of great violence and 
rapidity, terminated his mortal course, Sept. 9, 1801. 

We lave not atte nded to the life and character of this interest- 
ing man, simply to gratify the curiosity of our readers, That, pro- 
bably, w ll not be : satisfied without a perusal of the work itself. But 

e are solicitous to give the meed of honour wherever its desert 
eXists: and we are desirous of ex hibiting for imitation, all that 
Was p raiseworthy ; and, by way of caution, whatever could 
vive birth to theoretice band practical error. We should be little 
entitled to = countenance of the public, were we sp: aringly, or re- 
uctantly, to hold up to admiration, even in an adversary, so 
much personal and domestic worth, such dignified energy of 

ch fires of genius and eloquence ; and treasures, at ounce so 
a! wi nt and so liberal, of solid and elegant learning. We 
are 
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are not insensible either to the moral incorrectness, or to the dis. 
tressing consequences, of mental precipitancy ; and of that hasty, 
rash, and severe style of expression, which results from it. But 
envy; malice, or revenge, seems to have had no share in giving the 
tinges to Mr. Wakefield’s character. On his views, as a theolo. 
glan, we have betore e x presse ‘d our honest opinion ; ; an Opinion 
which we cannot form without pain, but which it would be un. 
faithfulness, and even cruelty to the best interests of mankind, 
were we to suppress. ‘To warn against pernicious error in any 
forin, and still more when attended with so m: iny brilliant quali- 
ties, we shall‘ lift up our voice, and not be afraid.” Mr. Wake. 
field believed that man ‘has no discretionary power, but is ne 
cessarily sw ayed by the controuling despotism of arguments and 
reasons :’ but it seems to us, that ‘he did not duly estimate the 
MORAL STATE OF THE MIND, which will ever be a preponderat- 
ing weight in one apcet or the other. This momentous and de- 
termining principle will not be found on the side of sacred truth, 
till the heart has undergone a purification, more radical than 


that a. a required of his noviciates. Call it native de © 


ravity, > by the softer terms of “ passions” and “ prepos 
| 


sessions :” "epithet ts change not the nature of things. Facts re & 


main ; and tor the trath of this fact, we appeal to the pages of 
history, to the acknowledged sentiment of classical antiquity, to | 


the consciousness ot eve ry se rious and reflecting mind, and to 
the Holy Scriptures. The « 


immortal countryman, Lord Bacon, 


Pride of his age, and glory of his race,’ 


did not overlook the existence and the operation of this latent 7 


and powertul principle. “ There do indeed exist,” he says, 
“most profound fallacies _ the mind of man. Nor, like inferior 
prejudices, do they delude us in single instances, by darkening 
and ensnaring the judg rement; but their influence is really trom a 
depraved and perverse pre disposition of the mind, which distorts 


‘Idest son of. true philosophy, our © 
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and contounds all the presentiments of the understanding. For 7 
so far is the human mind from resembling a plain, pure, and pers | 
fect mirror, Cle arly re ceiving and faithfully reflec ting the rays bese 


from objects, that it is rather like an enchanted lass “full of ik 
lusions and spectres, ve 
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Had Mr. Wakefield’s mind been impressed with these most im- 
jortant considerations, at the commencement, and in the conduet 
of his theological enquiries, he would assuredly have been led 
to a very different result. He would have beheld moral depra- 
vity in a new and stronger light; he would have detected it’s in- 
trinsic evil, and it’s natural consequences. He might have been so 
convinced of the purity and glory of the divine government, 
that the idea of atonement as the mean of pardon, atonement 
really and essentially of infinite value, and therefore effected by 
Deity itself, would have appeared truly rational. There is room 
to apprehend, that the same dispositions which opposed a cor- 
dial reception of divine truths, produced the blemishes in Mr. 
W.’s social character, which exposed him not only to the rancour 
of enemies, but to the disgust of friends, and to great self-pertur- 
bation. These were too obyious to many who personally knew 
him, to be passed without notice, after the just tribute we have 
paid to his amiable qualities, and his high literary attain- 
ents. ; , 

The large appendix to the second volume of this work com- 
prizes, 1. An Essay on the Origin of Alphabetical Characters. 
‘This was originally published in the second volume of the “ Me- 
moirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester,” 
but now appears with considerable additions. Mr. Wakefield 
supports the hypothesis, that alphabetical writing is an art, not 
of human invention, but given by immediate inspiration from 
God. 2. Letters to Mr. Wakefield from Professors Heyne of 
Gottingen, and Jagobs of Gotha. It is gratifying to observe the 
style of rapturous celebration, in which these learned foreigners 
speak of Mr. Wakefield’s edition of Lucretius. The critical 
erits of the editor, no less than the splendour of the typography, 
render that work a national honour, and the destruction of man 
gopies of it, a national loss. S. Letters from the Duke of Grat- 
ion, and the Bishops of Lincoln and Norwich, principally trefer- 
ring to Mr. Wakefield’s trial. 4. His Address to the Judges, 
when brought up for judgement after his trial. 5. An Imitation 
of the First Satire of Juvenal. 6. Remarks on the Literary Cha- 
racter of Mr. Wakefield, by Dr. Parr. These two elegant and 
learned letters will be read with peculiar interest. 7. A Charac- 
ter of Mr. Wakefield, by a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
wand. 8. Epitaph on his Monument in Richmond Church. 10. 
\ complete List of Mr. Wakefield’s Works. ‘To these yolumes, 
which are handsomely printed, is prefixed a good mezzotinto por- 
traitot Mr. Wakefield, which we believe to be an excellent hike- 
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Art. VIII. The Satires of Juvenal, translated into English verse; by the 
Rev. William Heath Marsh, A. M. 8vo. pp. 238. Price 7s. Weg. 
ley. 1804. 


EFLNEMENT of manners is an important article in favoy 
of the present day, compared with preceding periods. Ey. 77 
tended as the reign of vice is in many directions, yet the horror 
and hatred which attach to certain crimes, demonstrate a delicacy : 
of public opinion, in which the best ages, including some gf 7 
the best men, of the heathen world, were lamentably deficient; 7 
and for which we are indebted to the prevalence of that standan’ & 
of truth and purity—the Gospel. * it ‘e additional difticultie © 
occur in translating ihe Satires of Juvenal, from the nece ssity of S 
softening the outline of his descriptions. Many of Mr. Marsh's © 
prec ‘ccessors appear to have been restrained by no apprehension a 
of this kind; or it they were, their taste was so little refined, 
that, like Sir Robert Stapylton, while their pases have been (7 
olluted with indecency, they have expressed a “ confidence 
that they had used words so well qualitied, th: " no one could 
inform against their Juvenal for immodesty.” ‘Till lately, there 
has been no tolerable version, which could be perused without x 
danger to the morals of youth, or offence to the feelings of 
maturity. We must, therefore, consider the earlier editions, # ; 
abandoned by the general reader to merited oblivion ; while he / 
is left to determine his choice among the less exceptionable of a 7 
later period. We feel it, conseque ‘ntly, our duty to present ou E- 
readers with a comparative view of the present performance, in | 
connection with the well known work of Mr. Gifford, which our! 
author asserts he had never seen till his own was entirely com- 
pleted; probably without implying, that he derived from it 0 
subsequent advantage. 

One important difference is, that Mr. Marsh has not added 
any note, or illustration whatever; “ conceiving, that the ele 
borate aad entertaining compilation of a contemporary transi 
tor, had rendered all further researches unnecessary.” But in 
an author who abounds so much in allusions to loeal customs an 
traditions, explanatory notes are so necessary 4 the majority 
readers, that we should have thought, justice to hiinselt, and t 
the public, would have suggeste d to Mr. Marsh the propriety 
of adding elucidations. They might easily have been made use 
ful and entertaining, if not novel or profound. 

In some disputed passages, Mr. Marsh either agrees with Mr 7 
Gifford, or slurs over the text, without conveying any definite | 
idea; as in Sat. [. 157, (p. 10.) and im Sat. “LIE. 36. (p. 24 
~ others, he — followed he a we think erroneous readings; a3! 77 

Sat. ALLL. 1. (p. 185.) exemplo, instead of ex templo. Even thy Be 
veading g Is il transl: ated, and materially weakens the effect of the 9 
passage. In other places, with which we forbear to gee « 
reader, Be 
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readers, the sense is entirely misunderstood: in Sat. IX. 64, the 
blunder is particularly gross. 


—— appellat puer unicus, ut Polyphemi 
Lata actes, per quam solers evasit Ulysses. 


(P.1384.) MARSH. 

‘ More than I earn one servant will absorb ; 
Like Polyphemus, of his single orb 
Despoiled, on me must misery await , 

He curs’d Ulysses, and . mourn my fate !” 


«“ Quanto rectius hic !” GIFFORD. 
But my sole sh: ive, importunate for bread, 
Follows me, clam’ ring in as loud a tone 
As Polyphemus when his guest was flown. 


From a general appearance of labour and stiffness in the ver- 
sificauion, we expected to find in Mr. M. a “ fidus interpres 
curans verbum reddere verbo:” but there are so many passages 
where he has either neglected or obscured important particulars, 
that We must suppose he aimed more at concisene 8, than at cor- 
rectness. He has rarely incurred the charge of circumlocution, 
or of haa ep extraneous embellishments : but, on the con- 
tary, he has not given all the meaning of the author; and though 
thus freed from the shackles of a verbal translator, he has in- 
fused into his work but little of the spirit of poewy, or of the 
iuelody of verse. We believe the following extracts will justify 
our remarks 

Sat. XII, 
‘ Natali, Corvine, die mihi dulcior hec lux, 
Qud festus promissa Dets animalia cespes 
Expectat ; niveam Regine cedimus agnam ; 
Par vellus dubitur pugnanti Gorgone Maura. 
Sed procul extensum petulans quatit hostia funem, 
Tarpeio servata Jovi, frontemque coruscat. 
Quippe ferox vitulus templis maturus & are, 
Spargendusque mero, quem jam pudet ubera matris 
Ducere, qui vexat nascenti robora cornu.’ 


MARSH. (p. 176.) 

‘ Dearer, Corvinus, than my natal day, 
Is this blest hour, when I prepare to pay 
My homage to the Gods. A lamb snow white 
I sacrifice to Juno ; the same rife 
Of the same spotless colour, will I yield 
lo Pallas dreadful with her Gorgon ‘shield. 
Proud of his strength the victim I design 
For Jove himself, runs out his length of line, 
12 
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Tossing his head, now first of proper age 
For this high honour ; since no more engage 
Maternal streams affection, but his scorn, 
While at the trees he aims his budding horn.’ 
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‘ Not with such joy, Corvinus, I survey, 

The hour that gave me birth, as this blest day : 
This day on which the festive turf demands 

The promised victims at my willing hands, 

A snow-white lamb to Juno I decree, 

Another to Minerva; and to thee 

Tarpeian Jove ! a steer which from afar 
Shakes his lome rope, and meditates the war. 
"Tis a fierce animal that proudly scorns ae 
The dug, since first he tried his budding horns 
Against an oak ; high-mettled, and in fine, 
Fit for the altar and the sprinkled wine.’ 





The respective merits of these extracts are sufficie ntly obvions 
We were desirous of comparing the versions of thi at beautifd 

assage of the 7th Satire—“ Sed vatem egregium,” &c. but ou 
a forbid a longer quotation than the following lines whi) 
conclude it, and which will serve as a specimen of the rest. 


Sat. VIL. 66. 
Magnex mentis opus, nec de lodice paranda, bs 
Attonita, currus et equos faciesque Deorum | 
Aspicere et qualis Rutulum confundat Erinnys. 
Nam si Virgilio puer et tolerabile desit 
Hospitium, caderent omnes a crinibus hydri ; 
Surda nihil gemeret grave buccina.—— 


MARSH. (p. 100.) 


A mind exempt from petty household cares, 

Closely intent upon those grand affairs 

Which Gods direct, must be requir'd to sing 

Of dire events, of war the fatal spring 

And by the Fury seiz'd the fierce Rutulian king. Be: 
If chilling fears had harrass'd Virgil's breast, Ye 
The torpid Hydra must have bow’'d its crest, 

And the loud trumpet ceas’d. 


We forbear to notice the shameful errors of the pre cedin 
version, as we niust otherwise mark almost every word. 


GIFFORD. oe 
‘O! tis th’ exclusive business of a breast ee 
Imypetuous, uncontroll'd, not one distrest 33 
About a rug at night, to paint th’ abodes, ee 
The steeds, the chariots, and the forms ot Gods : Pa 
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And the fierce Fury as her snakes she shook, 

And withered the Rutulian with a look— 

Those snakes, had Virgil no Mecenas found, 

Had dropt in listless length upon the ground; 

And the loud trump, that rous’d the world to arms, 
Languish’'d in silence, guiltless of alarms.’ 


Mr. M. has rendered the beginning of the passage in better 
verses than we have eited; but his translation is so grossly vague 
and incorrect, that he will not complain of us for neglecting to 
quote them. Mr. Gitford has done it ample justice ; and in this 
instance, (indeed we might almost say generally) the one has 
thrown aside, or obscured, the particular metaphors and phrases 
of his author: while the other has retained, illustrated, and em- 
bellished them; and in language of which our extracts give but 
a very inadequate idea. Mr. M. has, perhaps, succeeded best in 
the Sd and Sth Satires, with regard to the versification ; yet even 
here he has very often rather hinted at the original, than tran- 
slated it. The tollowing lines, however, are tolerably free from 
this eensure : ; 

Sat. III. 21. (p. 23.) 
Here vex'd Umbritius first his silence broke 
Glancing disdain, and thus indignant spoke : 
‘«« Since drooping Virtue hopes alas in vain, 
At Rome a trifling recompence to gain ; 
While (for each day but marks my wealth’s decline) 
Some scanty remnant yet I boast as mine, 
Hence let me fly to that sequester'd seat, 
Where wearied Daedalus first sought retreat ; 
While age but faintly silvers o’er my head, 
While, vigorous still, without support I tread, 
Nor feel, what soon I must, my strength decay, 
©! let me hasten from these scenes away ! 
Here let Arturius, Catulus unite, 
Here let those live, who swear that black is white : 
Wretches who any business undertake, 
Farm houses, clean the streets, for lucre’s sake ; 
Kear forth dead bodies to the fun'ral pile, 
And trade in slaves, or any trade that’s vile.” 

One or two passages in the 5th Satire, possess at least equal 
merit. ‘There is, however, very little, that so well preserves the 
sense and spirit of the original, or that appears in language so 
easy. Mr, M’s style, which is generally deficient in spirit, 1s 
sometimes enfeebled by expletives, aad by retaining certain syl- 
lables, which improved custom rejects: we reter to the penult 
in “ ‘Tragedians, Comedians, Sergius, Veterans.” Another 
fault is the frequent termination, or suspension of the sense, 
in the middle of the line; which, though a characteristic 
beauty of the hexameters of the Latin language, and the blank 
I 3 Verse 
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verse of the English, is not all suited to rhyming pentameter, eff 
The second of the preceding quotations, and the “following, will the 
illustrate this remark : mth 
Sar. XIII. 180. (p. 196.) - 

At vindicta bonum vit4 jucundius ipsa— sr 





«« Revenge is sweeter far than life,”— me \C 
Chrysippus would have blush'd to say the same, 


Cl 

So would meek Thales, and that honour'd sage, lu 
Dwelling near sweet Hymettus, whom no rage to 

Tho’ bound in cruel chains, could tempt to spare ‘ 

To his accuser the requested share P P 

Of hemlock. O! Philosophy, best guide — 

To erring man; thy precepts well applied oe y 

Chase ev'ry error from the human breast, &c. a : 

Before we quit this subject, we must observe, that, though this | 4 4 
work is In a vreat mecasure free trom 1 remmnatioal, or typogtas — : } 
phical errors, one mist ine of the former kind has escaped our Ee | 
author; which we notice, because it frequently slips into the 7) | 
rhyme s of young poets. (p. 197. pee ( 
2 hare deserv'd the fate i 

‘That on such foul incendiaries wazt.’ a | 

et 


In th is line, by the bye, the “ tunica punire molesta,” (Sat. | 
VILL. 255.) is entirely conceale d; in such particulars our author | 
is particularly inferior to Mr. G. who renders the passage, = 


Hlorrors, that call'd indeed for vengeance dire, = 
For the pitch'd coat and stake and smouldering fire. i 


A more important subject lowever, is the manner in which 
the obnoxious passages are rendered in the two translations. 
In Mr. M's. many of these are entirely omitted, but generally 
in 2 manner that does no violence to the conne X10N 5 and crimes, 4 
which t to name ts to condemn, but which are interwoven into the | 
body ot one or two Satires, are so concealed beneath ambiguous 
language, as seldom to force themselves on the imagination of [7 
a cursory reader. Mr. G’s plan was “ not to spare any vice 
where it formed the iminediate subject of reprobation”, and not 
to omit any but one or two incidental and unne cessary passages. 
He has not offended against decency in terms, but has presented 
in a more exposed manner than Mr. M. the picture of crimes 
by which the serious observer of human nature, in all ages and 
countries, is disgusted. Mr. Gifford has therefore best fulfilled 
the intention of the Satirist—to hold up vice to our detestation, 
in all its native detormity: but how tar this plan was at first 
eligible, or worthy of imitation by a translator, it is not ours te 
determine. It has always appeared to us, that, while the ms 
chief of such details to the mexperienced is certain, and the 
etheacy | 
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eficacy of satire when directed against crimes is very precarious, 
the guilty, if indeed they notice it, are generally hardened, ra- 
ther than corrected, by a remedy so little calculated to purif 

the source of the evil. Let us be permiited to add, that the 
mere knowledge of the existence of crimes, which is scarcel 

avoidable, is not so much to be dreaded: the danger to which 
young people are chietly « xposed, arises from the particular and 
cir umstantial representation of criminal practices, which pol+ 
lutes and inflames the imagination. From the verbal indecencies 
to which we allude, every school-book ought to be as carefully 
preserved, as from the contagion of the plague; and as there 
are few works of this sort, that have not been published in that 
corrected form, no conscientious tutor will expose his pupils to 
the danger of infection. 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Marsh. When we look 
at the modest expressions of his prefatory dedication (to the 
Rev. Sam. Cutler) it gives us pain that we cannot speak more 
highly of the literary merit of his work. It was unfortunate for 
him, to be anticipated in publication by a translation of Mr, 
Giford’s talents, at a time when his own work was considerabl 
advanced: had not that been the case, he would probably have 
directed his attention to a different subject. His labours, how- 
ever, will not have been entirely in vain; he has performed an 
useful service to those who wish to form an opinion of the cele- 
brated original, at a small expense, and without violation to the 
deheacy ot their feelings, 





Art. IX. Letters on the Atonement. By Charles Jerram, A. M, 
S$vo. pp. 142. Price 2s. 6d. Rivingtons, Button, and Williams, Lons 
don; and White, Wisbeach. 1804. 


PHE subject of these letters is of the first importance, They 

who adhere to the doctrine, consider it as the corner stone of 
the christian fabric; and the opposition, which is continually 
nade to it, evinces, that they who question it’s truth, do not con- 
siler itas a matter of small account. 

The denial of the atonement by some, and the untenable ground 
taken in defending it by otkers, render clear and scriptural state- 
iments of the doctrine very desirable. If we think justly on this 
leading article, we shall not be greatly in danger of mistaking 
other truths ; and if we err in this, our error is likely to extend 
farther. Clear and scriptural sentiments are also of great uti- 

‘yin precluding the cavils of adversaries. They seldom chuse 
fu attack a doctrine, as it is stated by its most judicious advocates ; 
but cither hold it up in a caricature of their own inventing, or 
axe their representations from the weakest, and most extrava- 
sant writers, who have pleaded in it’s favour, Such conduet, 
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while it betrays on the one side disingenuousness, and a conse, 
ousness that the doctrine itself is not easily overthrown, attords 
lesson to the other, to beware of attac hing that to divine truth 
which does not be Jong to it. 

The writer to whom these letters are an answer, pretends no 
to reject the doctrine of the atonement; but merely that of jy, 
being a satisfaction to divine justice. lt appears, however, tha: ae 
he re ye cts © every thing vicarious in the nature ot ( svg! 8 cleath: 
or his suffering any thing in the place of sinners. p- 13. The 
opponents of this doctrine have heretofore been used to ac know. 
ledge, that atonement, and satisfaction to justice, were the same 
thing; and therefore have made no scruple of renouncing the 
former term, as well as the latter; and we should have thought} i: 
much more honest in this writer, to have done so, rather than ty 
reject the thing, and yet retain the name. ee 

The first of these letters contains an answer to sixteen objec. 
tions, in which the reader will see the principal arguments ot the © 
adversaries stated and combated. The second and third letter, 
enter into the scriptural proof of the doctrine. The last, inquires, 
whether there be any thing 1n it, inconsistent with reason, orth 
fitness of things. At the end are added notes, illustrative of some fe 
of the principal to pie s, chi Hy extracted from the learned and ele 
borate work of Dr. Mayec et 

Mr. J.’s views of the atonement scem to be the same, for sub 
stance, as those of Newion* and Scott ;+ and to agree with the 
articles of the church of England. p.38, 98. Ihe has not clear 
ed the subject of all difficultics, he appears to us to deserve wel 
of the religious public for what he has done. His answers to ob eo 
jections are olten briet, (we think sometimes too brief.) but t they 
are common!y to the point. lle writes with ercat calmness, but 
it is ne ither from indifference nor tear: it Is the calmness of for By 
bearance, and arises rat her trom a res spe ct to himself and his sub = 
ject, than to the reasoning of his opponent, e 

In the second and third ictters the serious christian, whos & 

faith rests on the te timony of God tm his word, will find sucha 
host of s< riptural pr wots ot the atonement, as will bear down 
evety 0 bjection before them; and if he wish to examine the 
agreement of this great doctrir Ie with the dictates of sober ree 3 
son, he will fine, in the fourth letter, sufficient analogy between 
the conduct of the great governor of heaven and earth, and that 
of good human goveruments, to silence all objection to the for 
mer on the ground of irrationality. 









——— nnn ————— ett eesti —— 





* Sermon on John i. 24, in his Sermons on the Messiah. | 

t Sermon on election and perseverance, consistent with exhortoral ca 
preaching, &¢ o 
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We shall subjoin to our remarks a few specimens from that 
part of the letters which contains answers to objections. 


Obj. ‘If God be not of a wrathful, vindictive, revengeful nature, but 
the Father of mercies, good to all, and ever ready to forgive ; if, ina 
word, his nature be love, satistaction for sins could never be necessary to 
induce him to be merciful to his creatures, or disposed to forgive his of- 
fending offspring.’ 

Ans. ‘ fhe sentiment of love is a very different thing from the ex- 
pression of that love. I donot believe that any respectable writer, among 
those whom you call satisfactionists, says, that a satisfaction, or an atone- 
ment to divine justice, was required as a motive to love and pity, but 
merely as a medium whereby that sentiment might be cunsistently mani- 
fested.’ p. 22, 23. 

Obj. ‘ It may be questioned, whether there could be any such thing as 
God's pardoning sin, if no sinner be exempted from punishment but on 
the ground of a substitute’s having first suffered all the punishment due 
to him, in his stead, any more than an insolvent man could be said to 
have all his debts forgiven by his creditors, who would not have set him 
at liberty at all had they not first received the full amount of what he 
owed them at the hands of a surety.’ 

Ans. ‘ Your argument, Sir, is at variance with your case. In the 
former you suppose sin to be a crime, which implies moral character, 
and deserves punishment; in the latter you consider it merely as a debt, 
due to a creditor, which neither involves personal demerit, nor incurs 
penalty. For though in one sense sin may be called a debt, because we 
owe obedience to God as our creator and benefactor, and therefore every 
failure under this yiew of it, is a debt ; yet the proper representation of 
man's state is that of a guilty criminal before his judge, who cannot dis- 
pense with the execution of the threatened penalty, without a manifest 
injury to his own character and government; which is a widely different 

case from that of a debtor and creditor. Allowing it to be true, that in 
pecuniary transactions, whenever a debtor satisfies his creditor (no mat- 
ter by what means) he may claim liberation as a matter of right, and not 
of favor; yet this reasoning will not apply to the case of transgression 
against 2 lawgiver and judge. Here personal character is involved ; and 
if the criminal should be exempted from punishment (no matter for what 
reason) inasmuch as he is dealt with intinitely more favourably than he 
deserved, it willnot surely be denied that he has been pardoned, and that 
his pardon ought to be viewed as an act of grace and favour. ‘The atone- 
ment is considered as a necessary expedient to support the dignity and 
authority of the divine goyernment, so that God “ may be just, and the 
justiher of him that believeth in Jesus."" Now supposing a king, out of 
compassion to a detachment of his army, who had turned their arms 
against him, should devise such an expedient as might maintain, unim- 
paired, his authority, and satisfy the claims of justice (say by giving up 
his only son to a certain punishment, in the place of the rebels) and yet 
permit him to receive into favour again those who were willing to return 
to their allegiance—W ould any object against this expedient, as detract- 
ing trom the freeness of the pardon, or adduce it as an argument, that 
no pardon at all was granted ? Surely not. The fact would rather be 
considered as the strongest possible proof of his love; and so far from 
diminishing 
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diminishing the obligation of pardon, it would enhance it in a tenfold dey 
gree.” p. 20. 

Ob). ‘ Justice consists in doing that which is right; and both reason 
and scripture proclaim that it cannot be right to impute guilt to an inno, 
cent person.’ 

Ans. When the scriptures speak of laying on Christ the iniquities of 
us all (and I do not know that we ever speak in stronger language thag 
this of the imputation of guilt to Jesus Christ) they mean no more thay 
that Christ suite red for sins as if he had really been the offender.’ 

Obs. ‘When Curist illustrated the doctrine of fergiveness by the case 
of debtors who hadnothing to psy, he added nothing to shew that a sub. 
stitute must pay their debis for them before they could be discharged; 
but says, their creditor frankly forgave them. Strange that he should be 
pent on the most important ai ticle in the affair of forgiveness, if the 
doctrine of satistaction be true. 

Ans. ‘ Nor did our Lord add any thing to shew that repentance was 
necessary before they could be forgiven, which neverthcless you contend 
is an indis spensib le condition of p: irdon ; but says their creditor fr. ankly 
fervave them both. Now is it not equally strange on your hypothesis 
as on ours, that he fhould be silent on the most important article in the 
affair of forgiveness if the doctrine of repentance be true? But, Sir, in an 
iiustration like this, would it not have been absurd to talk either of ree 
pent ince or of an atonement, where the reference is made toa creditor or 
debtor. ‘The transaction has regard mercly to property, and has nothing 
to do with personal character, which is the proper object of rewards and 

inishment, and which alone admits of repentance or atonement. The 
parable, therefore, though it admirably illustrates the readiness of God 
to forgive sinners, which was the purpose for which it was adduced, yet 
it could not without a gl: iring solecism, have contained any allusion to 
the conditions of that forgiveness. Both atonement and re pentance may 
be necessary to forgiveness ; and yet no mention be mi ide of either ina 
par. able | be rowed from a mere pecuniary transact! on.’ p. 30. 





Art. X. The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, Author of Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison : selected from the Original Mas 
nuscripts bequeathed by him to his family; to which is prefixed, a 
Biogr: phic al Account of the Author, and Observations on his Writ- 
ings. By Anna Letitia Barbauld. In Six Volumes, 8vo, pp. 2121, 
price 21. 5s. Phillips. 1804. 


WPHe celebrity of Mr. Richardson ensures the eager attention 

of the public to his lite and correspondence. A laudable 
curiosity leads us to acquaint ourselves with a man, as re- 
spectable for virtue as admired for talents. We promise ourselves 
delight from his genius, and improvement trom his example. 
We imterest ourselves in tracing the varied incidents of his for- 


tunes ; and are prepared, by a generous prediicction, to adopt his’ 


friends, as our own. These are sentiments with which num crous 
readers will doubtless open these voiumes ; and ul litional expec- 
tations of pleasure and instruction, from the judi sclection, 
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and the elegant composition of Mrs. Barbauld, will naturally be 
cherished. If, on the pe ‘rusal, we are,in either case, disappointed, 
candour may suggest what should soften the severity of criticism. 
We may have e xpected more than the public ation promised. We 
were invited, not to soar in the regions of fancy, but to tread the 
humble walk of real lite. The biography of a printer was not 
likely to produce very ample materials ; and these, being colleet- 
ed so many years after his death, cannot probably be so minute 
and satisfactory, as they might have been, if sought for at an “arly 
riod. Richardson’s fame was not that of the polite and gene. 
ral scholar, but of the novelist. It was to be e xpected, that his 
own letters, as well as those of his correspondents, would turn 
chiefly on the merit of productions, by which he had become 
known to the world. But after every exertion of candour, we 
must avow, that in reading these letters, we have betrayed 
symptoms of weariness, and even of disgust. The scene is too 
uniform, the same objects are too freque ntly obtruded, and praise 
is lavished so profusely on the Idol of the groupe, that we can- 
not wholly suppress emotions of mingled pity and conteinpt. 
Nothing can now be added to the interest which Pamela, Clar- 
issa, and Grandicon, have so often excited in the perusal. ‘They 
must have a stroneer gust tor novels, than the writers, or, proba- 
bly, the readers of tvs review possess, who can dwell upon this 
correspondence with rauch pleasure. We wish it had been com- 
prised in two or three volumes; but we are obliged to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, that we are let off with the perusal of six. Her biogra- 
hy of Richardson is worth all the rest. The observations on 
is writings contain a more sober and just estimate of thefr in- 
trinsic merit, than those of his partial contemporaries. She has 
atonce done justice to Ais fame and to her own; she praises with 
discrimination, and censures with candour. She narrates the life, 
and describes the character, of this truly amiable man, with 
fidelitv and kindness. Her arrangement is happy, and the sub- 
ject has receive ‘d every ornament of which it was susceptible. 
The lover of polite lite yature will neruse it, as a model of ele gant 
bio raphy, with almost unremitted up »probation and unwearied 
Pleasure. But while there is so much to praise, we conceive there 
is also something to censure. ‘The freedom and boldness of her 
sty | degenerates at times into carelessness. Her strictures on 
characters are not always just; especially, we think, in reference 
tothe Pamela of Rie hardson. But our chief occasion of surprise 
and of disgust, was to meet with a luscious quotation from the 
lewdest of English poets, ina composition by Mrs. Barbauld! 
lhe lite of Richardson is introduced with an ingenious disser- 
tation on those works of “ fictitious adventures,’ which in all na- 
Hous have so highly mterested mankind. ‘Their origin is deduced 
from 
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from the mythology of gods, and atchievements of heroes ; ang 


at hi 
their progressive improvement, at home and abroad, is traced st tt 
by step, untl they were w rought into the form of the moder W 





novel. To this species of writing, Richardson claims the meri 
of having given a very great degree of refinement; having oh 7 
tained trom Dr. Johnson the high encomtum, “ that he had ep. 
larged the knowledge of human nature, and taucht the passions 
to move at the command of virtue.” The youthful reader is here 
instruc ‘ted hy 1oOW to judge correctly of the se works ot tanec y; : and 

valu: ible lessons are IVE i to those who aspire to the flowery and 
perishable wreath of the novelist. 

From the lite of Richardson, we select what is most likely to 
gratify our reacers. 

‘Mr. Samuel Richardson was born in Derby shire, i in the year 1689, 
“My father,” says he, “* was a very honest man, descended of a family 
of middlit ig note, m the county of Surry, but which having for several 
generat! ons a large number of children, the not large possessions were 
split and divided, so that he and his brothers were put to trades ; and the 
sisters were married to tradesmen. My mother was also a good woman, 
of a family not ungenteel ; but whose father and mother died in her in- 
fancy, within half an hour of each other, in the London pestilence of 
1065." p. XXxix. 

Richardson was ‘intended for the church, a designation perfectly 
agreeable to his own inclinations ; but while very young, some heavy (= 
losses disabled his father from supporting him as genteely as he wished, 77 
in an education proper for the function ; and at the age of sixteen, he was [ 
left to choose a business, having been able to give him only common by 
school-learning.”  p. XXxii. ; 

"« T recollect,” says he, “ that I was early noted for having invention. 
Iwas not cond of play as other boys : my sc hoolfellow’s used to ¢: “all me Seri- 
ous and Gravity ; and five of them particul: irly delighted to single me out, 
either tor a mms or at their father's houses, or at mine, to tell them 
stories. Some [ told them, from my reading, as true; others, from my 
head, as mere invention; of which they would be most fond, and often 
were affected by them. All my stories carried with them, I am bold to 
say, an useful moral.” p. xxxvi. 

“As a bashful and not-forward boy, I was ane arly favourite with all the 
young women of taste and reading in the neigh bourhood. Half a dozen 
of them, when met to work w th their needle s, used, when they gota 
book they liked, and thought I should, to borrow me to read to them, 
their mothers sometimes with the m; and both mothers and daughters 


used to be pleased with the observations they put me upon making. 


ee [ was not nore » than thirteen, when three of these young women, 
unknown to each o ne r, having a high opinion of my tac iturnity, reveal- 

















ed to me ther love-seerets., m ore ler to induce me to give them copies to 
write after, or corre " ‘fi r answers to their lover's letters ; nor did any one 
of them ever know that I was the secretary to the others.” p. xxxix. 


« Richardson was bound apprentice to Mr. John Wilde, of Stationer's 
Hall, inthe year 1700. He did not, however, tind it easy to gratify his 
’ , } 


thirst of knowledge, though the stream ran by his lips. ‘* ] served,” says 


he 
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he, “a diligent seven years, to a master who grudged every hour to me, 
that tended not to his profit, even of those times of leisure and diversion, 
which the refractoriness of my fellow-servants obliged him to allow them, 
and were usually allowed by other masters to their apprentices. [ stole 
from the hour of rest and rel: ixation my re ading times for the j improve- 
ment of my mind, and, being engaged in a corre spondence with a gentle- 
man, gre atly my superior in degree, and of ample fortune, who, had he 
lived, “intended high things for me; those were all thé op portunities I 
had in my apprentic eship to carry it on. But this litte incident I my 
mention, I took care that even my candle was of my own purchasing 
that I might not, in the most trifling instance, make my master a ol 
ferer, (and who used to call me the pillar of his house) and not to disa- 
ble myself by watching or sitting-up, to perform my duty to him in the 
day-time.” p. xiii. 

‘Atter the expiration of his apprenticeship, our author continued five or 
six years working as a compositor, and corrector of the press to a printing 
office, and part of the time as an overseer ; and at length, thus working 
his way upwards into day-light, he took up his freedom, and set up for 
himself ; at first in a court in Fleet-street, from whence, as his business 
grew more extensive, he moved into Salisbury-court.’  p. xliv. 

‘ His first wife was Allington Wilde, his master’s daughter; she died 
n1731. His second, who survived him, was the sister of Mr. James 
Leake, bookseller at Bath.’ By the first he had five sons and one daugh- 

: all of whom he lost; and the death of one ot them, accele rated 
that of its afflicted mother. By his second wite, he had five girls and 
one boy, of plop four daug!iters survived him. pp. xlvii, xlix. 

‘In the year 1754, he was chosen master of the Stationers Company, 
an office whic his is not only honourable but lucrative.’ p. xlvi. ‘He had now 
leisure, had he had health to enjoy his reputation, his prosperous circum- 
stances, his children, and his friends ; but, alas! leisure purchased by se- 

vere ap plication often comes too late to be enjoyed; and in a worldly, 

s Well as a religious sense, 


— When we find 
The key of life, it opens to the grave. 





Nervous disorders increased upon him, and his valuable life was termi- 
nated by a stroke of an apoplexy, on the 4th of July, 1701, at the age ot 
seventy-two.” p. exiviil. 

‘The moral character of Richardfon m: iy be part! 
preceding sketch of his life. It was most respect ible, and w orthy of his 
gen! us. He was sobe r and te — reg uiar and “ss idu ous in business, ¢ ot 
i 
a 


tly gathered from the 


igh integrity, and undoubted honour.’ p. exlix. ‘ Richardson was a care- 
ul, kind father, anda good husband in essentials ; but, it must be confess- 
i, there appears to have been a certain form: lity and stiffness of manner, 
bs . ill calculated to invite his children to that famili: irity and confidence 
ich is so lovely when it does take place, but which frequ ently fails to do 
so, even where there is real affection between such relations.’ p. cli. * He 
was a benevolent and kind-hearted, but I do not feel swre that he was a 
good-humoured man. For liberality, generosity and charity, Richardson 
Gaims unqualified pr: ise. His generosity knew Ho bounds, but the ne- 
céssary attention to the welfare ot agrowing family.’ p. cliv. 
‘In 
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‘In the qualities of courtesy and hospitality, he was excelled by ny 
man. Whether sick or well, whether they could entertain him with 
vivacity and chearfulness, or wanted themsedves the soothings and atten. 
tion of himse/f and family, his friends were always welcome.’ p. clvii, 

‘ The moral qualities of Richardson were crowned with a serious ang 
warm regard for religion; it is conspicuous in all his works; and we 
shall, probably, not finc d any writings, in the class of novels, in which vir. 
tue and piety are so strongly and uniformly recommmended, without 
any party-spirit, or view to recomme nd a particular system, and it would 
be doi ng injustice to the taste of the world, not to say that they wer 
high ly vi ilued on that account. p. clxv. 

« There is one fault, of which it will not be easy to clear our author, 
It is said, that he was vain; he was fed with praise, and with regard to 
that dict, it may be truly affirmed, that, 





Increase of appetite doth grow 
By what it feeds on.’ p. clxxi. 


€ Richardson was in person below the middle stature, and inclined to 
corpulency ; of a round, rather than an oval face, with a fair ruddy com- 
plexion. His features, says one who speaks from recollection, bore the 
stamp of good-nature, and were characteristic of his placid and amiable 
disposition. He was slow in speech, and to strangers at least, spoke 
with reserve and dclibemtion ; but in his manners was rable, courte- 
ous, and engaging, and when surrounded with the social circle, he loved 
to draw round him, his eyes sparkled with pleasure, and often expressed 
that spirit of archness which we see in some of his characters, and which 
gave, at times, a vivacity to his conversation, not expected from his ge- 
neral taciturnity and quiet manners.’ p. clxxvi. 

‘ The style of Richardson, which it remains to take notice of, was not 
in proportion to his other excellencies of composition. He wrote with 
facility : expressions, as well as thoughts, flowed readily to his pen ; but 
we do not find in his writings, either the ease and elegance of good com- 
pany, or the polishes 1 pe riod of the finished author. They are not only 
overloaded with a redundancy of complimentary expression, which gives 
a stiffness to the dialogue, particuk a in his Grandison, where he has 
most attempted to give a picture of ganteel life ; but they are blemished 
with litte thppancies of expression, new coined words, and sentences in- 
volved and ill constructed.” p. exxxvi. ‘The style of Richardson, however, 
has the property of setting betore the reader, in the most lively manner, 
what he means to describe. He has the accuracy and finish of a Dutch 
painter, with the fine ideas of an Italian one. He is contented to pro- 
duce effects, by the patient labour of minuteness.’  p. CXxxvili. 

With Mrs. Barbauld, we are aware of inconsistencies in the 
writings of Richardson, wid ot a greater magnitude than those 
which she points out. The root ot this evil was in the author 
hunselt. We recognise with pleasure his genius, his morals, and 
his regard to religion, such as he apprehe nded it to be; but we 
cannot dissemble, that his views of christianity are general and 
obscure. Not only in his novels, but in his own letters, as well as 
in those of his correspondents, the sacred terms of LokpandGopD, 
are 
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are lightly, and therefore profanely used, as unmeaning expletives. 
Sir Charles Grandison, a gentleman who talks of the woodness of 
his heart, renounces no vanity of this world. His family prayer, 
which every christian should, in his conduct at least, openly avow, 
he conceals; and with all his declamation against dueling, Sir 
Charles, as Mrs. Barbauld candidly confesses, is himself a duel- 
jist. To reconcile the modern fine gentleman with the humble dis- 
ciple of Christ, is impossible. Richardson was hardy enough to 
attempt it; but his tuilure was inevitable. His most finished cha- 
racters are to be regarded as amiable moralists, not as well in- 
structed christians. 

Having dwelt thus long on two-thirds of the first volume, our 
readers will not wish us to enlarge on the correspondence which 
occupies the rest of this publication. Letters to, and from ladies, 
and chiefly young ladies, form the greatest part of it. Had these 
contained instruction and advice, whether moral or literary, they 
might have been very useful: but they mostly are too tritling for 
notice, or become wearisome by ringing incessant chang: ; on 
Pamela, Clarissa, Grandison, and a few more of Richardson's 
principal fictitious personages. ‘The latter remark extends even 
to the correspondence of his male acquaintances ; few of whom 
attained to eminence sufficient to extend their reputation througta 


half acentury. Elis principal litcrary correspondents were Dr. 
Young, Dr. Kennicott, and Aaron Hill. ‘Pwo or three netes from 
Dr. Johnson, and one trom Lord Orrery, trom Dishop W arbur- 
ton, and from the Rev. James Hervey, could only claiin to be 
mentioned by us, or to have been inserted in the collection, for 
the resp etability of their writers, and the want of better m sh oad 
rials, Colley Cibber’s effusions would have dis rac l « ven C 
gleanings : and the adinission of them here 1s dishonowrable te 
the memory of Richardson. The last volume, and part of the 
fourth, are engrossed by his correspondence with Lady Brad 
shaigh, a baronet’s wife, of lively talents, but little information. 
She exceeds all her competitors in the Hipparnt re petition an 
divine nunes, Her sister, Lady Echtin, and Aer friend, Bishop 
Hild sley, whose letters are included in the fitth ve uiIne, appeur to 
have been persons of serious piety. The only portion of this volum- 
nous correspondence, that has excited a strong interest ia our 
minds, is a very sinall part of the turd volume, whieh belongs ty 
the first wife of the celebrated Geran poet, KK upstor EL, tae 
pheity and tenderness with whreh, in broken Baglish, she utters 
the language of her heart, derive additional foree trom the me!a 
a ty Close ot her epistolary hrtercourse With Rich irdson. ‘| if 
ast letter CX presses her fond hep of beeominge a mother within 
three months of it’s date ;—an event which proved the termination 
of her lite! 

We cannot conclude our remarks, without not ing a fragment, 
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originally designed for an appendage to Clarissa, which closes the 
fitth volume. It is worthy of that work; and in it’s present 
situation, it exhibits a striking contrast between the author's ta 
Jents as exerted in composition, and as relaxed in familiar corres 
pondence. The ample specimens of the latter r description, now be. 
tore the public, are far troin adding to his literary fame; but they 
strongly exemplity his amiable disposition, and conduct in private 
life. From the infirmities and mistakes. betrayed by the author, 
and by most ot his corre spondents, 1 in their confidential inter 
course thus laid open to general inspection, additional knowled 
ot the human heart, and useful lessons tor moral practice, will 
deduced by an attentive and unprejudiced reader. 

Portraits of Richardson and Lady Bradshaigh, well engraved 
by Miss Watson; coloured sketches of Tunbridge Wells, and 
ot Richardson's parlour party at North End; with. a view of his 
house at that place; and fac stmifa of lis own hand-writing, and 
that of several of lis correspondents, are inserted in these ve 
luines. 





Art. XI. An account of the Operations carried on for accomplishing ¢ 
Trigonometrical Survey of England and Wales, from the commence 
ment in 1784 to 1802 ;_ by Major W. Mudge, of the Royal Artillery. 
F.R.S. In Two Volumes, large 4to. Vol. I. pp. 437, 22 plates, 
price 1]. Ss. Vol. II. pp. 318, 15 plates, price 11. 5s. 1801—1904. 


‘CLENCE may justly be estimated by its practical utility. Geo- 
\* metry demonstrates truths which are discoverable by no other 
process, and ascertains the dimensions, or the position, of almost 
every natural and artificial object ; but it’s principal end, as inti- 
mated by it’s name, Is that of me asuring the Earth. ‘To this purpose 
it becomes effectual by a variety of means, adapted either to the 
minuicness, or to the extent, of the survey that Is proposed. 
ft ascertains the area ofa building, or of an inclosed pasture; and 
it determines the situation of an island near our antipodes, or 
the erand outline of a continent: but the chain and the rod, 
which suffice tor the former, and the astronomical observations 
which are necessary for the latter of these objects, are of uses 
so different, as to re quire some Intermediate method to connect 
their respective operations. Trigonometry, founded on the known 
properties of triangles, ace ‘omplishes this end; and supplies all 
th: r is re quis ite tothe proj ction of a province 9 ‘or of ane mpire. 

‘Lo apply these principles to the accurate delineation of a 
country like Great Britain, is, however, a task too great to be 
pertormed by the efforts of private individuals. [t must be 
undertaken by an enlightened government; and we rejoice that 
our own has entered upon so useful and so needful a work. At 
its commencement, indeed, tt appears that no farther design was 
ente tained, 
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entertained, than that of determining the difference of longitude 
between the Royal Observatory of Greenwich, and that of Paris. 
These, being the places from which English and French naviga- 
tors respectively reckon their longitude, are objects of prime 
importance to geography in general: but the advantages of such 
a survey soon became too obvious to be relinquished ; and it wis 
resolved to extend it through our island. ‘The usefulness of the 
undertaking may be conceived by the plainest reader, when he 
is informed, that, in one of the best county maps that could be 
procured previous to this survey, an error was detected, of no 
less than three miles, in a distance of eichteen! 

The particulars of this survey have been published regularly 
in the ‘lransactions of the Royal Society,during its progress. 
This, from the nature of the work, has been slow; the utmost 
care, as well as the highest scientific ability, being indispensable 
to its accomplishment. ‘Those periodical numbers of the Phi- 
losophical ‘Transactions, which contained successive reports of 
the survey, excited so large a demand, that the public is greatly 
indebted to Mr. Faden, the editor of the present volumes, for 
having collected and reprinted these accounts. For so laudable 
a purpose, he has had the most liberal encouragement: the 
authors having assisted in the arrangement and correction of the 
respective papers; and the use of the osiginal plates having been 
granted tor the embeltishment and illustration of the work 
Hence it is published, “ at an easy rate,” compared with that 
which must otherwise have been affixed to volumes like those 
before us. 

The first of these has been printed a considerable time. It 
contains a narrative of operations, many of which singly required 
Whole days to execute. The excellence of the instruments made 
use of, and the industry and care that were exerted, warrant no 
small degree of confidence in the accuracy of the result. Of 
the former, numerous plates are given ; and very minute descrip- 
tions are added. <A few letters of reference, would nevertheless 
have been useful. The instruments were made by Ramsden, 
Whose genius and skill have raised our national character, in this 
view, tar beyond competition. The account of them well de- 
serves the attention of the public, and of artists in particular. 
lhe theodolite, by which the horizontal angles were observed, 
Was constructed with such peculiar exactness, as to determine 
angles to 1” (or the 3600th part) of a degree. 

the triangles obtained by these instruments, must however 
evidently depend on the base from which they were derived, for 
their absolute and effective accuracy. We are accordingly in- 
formed, in the first part of the former volume, of the extraordi- 
nary care employed in measuring a base of more than five miles, 
® Hounslow Heath. This was executed, first, with a steel 

ly chain ; 
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chain ; then with deal rods: and, as some irregular expansiog 
was discovered in the wooden rods, finally with glass rods ; the 
expansion of which was previously determined by an accurate 
yrometer. ‘This, we are persuaded, was the first time that» 
ine of equal extent had been so accurately determined. 
In the second section of this part of the work, after a similg 
description of the measurement of a base of verification oy 
Romney Marsh, 1s given a copious and minute description of 
the large Theodolite, and other instruments made use of ; which 
is followed by calculations of the principal triangles, and a com 
parison of the distances thus ascertained, with those published 
in France. From the result we learn, that the difference of lon. 
gitude of the Observatories of Gre enwich and Paris is 2° 19’ 
51 (or 9 minutes 19, 4 seconds of time :) which disagrees only 
about one second of time from what Lalande had found in 1798. 
Allowing the latitudes of Greenwich and Paris to be 51° 2°! 40! 
and 48° 50/ 14” respectively, “ the length of a degree on the 
meridian in latitude 50° 10/ will be 60843 fathoms.” p. 162. 
We have next an interesting article on the relative heights of 
the principal stations; and the effects of terrestial refraction, 
which appears to vary from $ to 1-24th of the contained are, 
p. 160. This is followed by an useful table of the relative dis 
tances of the most conspicuous objects in and near London: 
We are much pleased with a remark in p. 198, 
‘ Whoever, therefore, should be desirous of knowing accurately hi 
wn situation in this great metropolis, may easily satisfy himself, by 
taking two angles from the top of his house, with a good Hadley’s set 
tant, or theodolite, between any known objects near to him, and th 
best disposed for the purpose. By the help of these data, and a very 
simple trigonometrical calculation, he will obtain what he wants ; and be 
may even satisfy another curiosity which will probably occur, namely 
putting to the test our original operations, by trying how nearly 
different triangles bring out the same result.’ 


dD 


lt might bi of sential service to the public, if gentlemen of 


abilities would practise what is here suggested, not only in the 
neichbourhooed oft "7 vondon, but in all parts of the country where 
this survey has extended. Our readers may find some useful 


directions to this purpose in Miackenzie’s Treatise on Maritime 
Surveying, er in the 7th volume of Nicholson’s Philosophical 
Journal. 

The second part of ~ first volume, commences the operation 
in the year 171, by the re-measurement of the base on Hounslot 
Heath, with a new st el chain. The reasons for not wholly com 


fiding in the length given by the glass rods, are as follows: 
‘This mode of mensuration being the first of the kind, seemed to 

quire ne proot of its accuracy ; which consideration induced Genett 

Roy to make a comparison between the glass rods, and the steel chat 
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which Mr. Ramsden had made for the Royal Society. For this purpose 
a distance of one thousand feet, was ec: refully measured with the rods, 
and the chain. The result of these measurements appeared to be auch 
gs would have produced a difference of little more than half an inch upon 
the whole base, had it been measured with each of them respectively, 
But notwithstanding the apparent degree of accuracy, which this, or any 
other mode of measuring may be supposed cap ible of, yet it seems 
necessary that every base, intended to become the ground work of such 
nice operations, ought always, (when circumstances will permit) to be 
measured twice at least.’ (p. 206.) ‘ And altho the result does not 
ditter from the glass rods by so small a quantity as General Roy's expe- 
riments assigned, yet it does not amount to more than three inches on a 
base erceeding Jive miles.’ p. 207. 

The re-measurement of this base, occupied nearly the whole 
of the summer of 1791. In 1792, a number of angles were 
observed at various stations. ‘The next year, and part of that 
following, were occupied in the same manner; the remaining 
part of the year 1794, being taken up in measuring a base of 
verification on Salisbury Plain; which was executed with the 
same degree of accuracy as that on Hounslow Heath. There 
cannot be a stronger proof of the general exactness of the whole, 
than to find that the lengths of this base, as derived by means of 
the survey from the former one, and by real measure ment, do not 
differ more than one inch in a dishine e of ne arly seven miles. p. 280, 

At page 433, we learn that a mean of the readings of each 
augle upon the theodolite by two microscopes, was always taken. 
It would have afforded us additional pleasure, if the real re: ding, 
by each microscope, had at least sometimes been given, Tt 
would have enabled us better to ap preciate the merits of the in- 

strument. We highly approve of placing large stones in the 
ground, to identify the stations ; and have only to regret, that 
this was not akeays practised. 

We next find our authors av: ailing themselves of the data ob- 
tamed by this surve y, to find the r itio of the axes of the earth, 
supposing it to be an ellipsoid; and the result discovers a greater 
degree of compression at the Poles, than that which had been 
derived from former surve ys, aad from the le neth of pendulums. 
ltis, nevertheless, deduced from such prince iples, that we cannot 
dispute the fact ; and we must therefore allow, that, to the extent 
ot this survey, the earth may be considered as mi aking part of an 
ellipsoid of the assigned compression which will be perfectly sut- 
heient for geogr: aphic ‘al purposes. 

A Table of accurate distances follows, of upwards of 150 con- 

picuous objects, in the vicinity of Surry: which will be found 
extremely useful to correet the ge ography of that distniet. Ano- 
ther inte resting article on terrestial refraction is then added, from 
the observed elevations and depressions of the most important 
‘tations; with a table of the heights of the stations: and we 
K 2 find, 
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find, from this account, that the refraction varies from 1-7th te 
1- 18th of the contained arc; but that the mean of the whole, 
is 1-]12th of the contained arc, and that 28 out of 35 observa. 
tions did not differ 1-50th from this mean. The operations of 
the years 1795 and 1796, with the large instrument, chiefly along 
the southern coast of Dorset, Devon, ‘and Cornw all, determinin 
the latitude and longitude of the Lizard Point, and of the Scilly 
Isles, are described ; p. 355—408. 

We select, in proof of the goodness of the telescope belong. 
ing to the theodolite, a circumstance which soem aaa our 
surveyors were engaged at the Land’s-end : 

‘ It will be right to mention, that, while we were engaged in that part 
of the operation now spoken of, the air was so unusually clear, that we 


could sometimes, with the telescope of the great Theodolite, discover the 
soldiers at exercise, in St. Mary's Island.’——A]most 30 miles distant. 


In the refractions observed in 1795, we find nearly the same 
variations as had been noticed in the former years. In the year 
1796, an additional instrument of Ramsden’s construction, of half 
the diameter of the former, was used , principally tointersect smaller 
objects, for the purpose of filling up the interior of the county 
maps, and for determining a greater number of secondary points, 
After an account of the triangles observed by the large instru- 
ment, the first volume closes with a long list of secondary ob- 
jects determined by the small theodolite ; and a table of the 
correct latitude and longitude, of all the principal places deter 
mined in the years 1795 and 1796. The plates in this volume 
are in number twenty-two; and are well executed. 


(To be continued.) 


——— ee ed 





Art. XIL. Strictures on Methodism. By a Careful Observer. Octavo 
pp. 140. Price 2s. Od. Williams, Ostell, Ogle. 1804. 


N many important respects, our nation has excited not only 

the attention, but the surprise also, of intelligent foreigners: 
in none, perha ips, more, than in that of the variety of religions 
partes which subsists among us. Of these, no one is more 
remarkable, tor the number, the zeal, and the union of its mem 
bers, than the society of Methodists, formed, and tor many years 
supe rintended, by the late Rev. John Wesley. The painphilet 
betore us pro ifesses to inve sligate the merits of this socic LY 5 nd and 
the author is evidently well acquainted with his subject. The 
only doubts that are likely to be entertained, of his qualitications 
for the work he has undertaken, are on the one hand, whether his 
commendatio us do not betray the partiality of a friend, perhaps 
a member, of the society he desc ribes ; and on the other hand, 
whether his censures do not, at least in part, arise from his owa 
prepos 
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prepossessions, or from his attachment to the views of a minority 

in so numerous a sect? Without taking upon ourselves the deci- 
ion of these enquiries, we proceed to notice some interesting 
arts of the publication. 

The author very properly introduces it with a definition of 
the term Methodism. “ By Methodism,” says he, “ I mean the 
doctrines and economy of that large and growing body, late in 
connexion with the Rey. Joha W esley. The pious clerg of 
the established church, of which description there is a considera- 
bly large number, are styled Methodists; but neither they, nor 
the followers of the late Rev. Geo orge W hitfield, make any part 
of the subject of my strictures.” 

Notwithstanding this declaration, the first five sections of the 

ni amphlet refer to the state of the Methodists previous to the 
si paration | of Messrs. W esley and Whitfield, on account of their 
ditte rence in religious opinions. The followe rs of the latter, may 
doubtless (if they please) intitle themselves Methodists, as justly 
as the former : but we protest against affixing that appellation to 
any class of people, that does not assume it; and we still more 
strongly object against its application to individuals of other 
religious denomin: tions, if they adhere to the doctrines and the 
discipline of the bedy to which they appertain. They who style 
a pious clergyman, or member, of the church of Basheail u 
Methodist, when he is not connected with Methodists, but re gu- 
larly observes the rules of the established church, only betray 
their own ignorance or malice. We fear, however, that this is 
often done, tor no other cause, than that of the zes al with which 
a clergyman enforces the articles of faith he has subscribed, or 
the pr arity of conduct that christians of every denomination ought 
stedtastly to maintain. ‘The infallible te ndenc y of such a prac- 
tice, whether designed or not, Is to confound real christianity 
Wl ith Me thodism, and to render these terms synonimous. It has 
o long been persisted in, and has so frequently been sanctioned 
by the press, the pulpit, the stage, and even the senate, that the 
etlect we de precate, has already, in a great degree, been produ- 
ced. Happy shall we esteem ourselves, if the Ecurcric Re- 
virw can successfully withstand a practice equally absurd and 
mischie yous. 

The writer of this pamphlet manifests a sincere and warm ate 
tachment to the Church of E agland, and to political establish- 
ments of the christian religion in general. He mentions, and 
certainly not without ground, that the christian church had aw- 
tully declined from its prinitive sanctity, before it was pte 
by Constantine the Great. Of the author’ s charity to the Church 


v| home, e shall enable our readers to form their judgement, by 
the follow ge xtract. p. 50. 
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« Even the Church of Rome, the peculi: ir tenets of which T sincere 
disapprove, and the persecuting spirit and practice of which 1 would 
hold up to universal execration, did much in civilizing the world, and 
spreading the essential truths of christianity. It can justly boast of it 
learned men and eminent saints. Kempis, Pascal, Dere nty, and Fenelon, 
would have di oe honour to the first age of christianity. W e may, with- 
out any stretch of charity, re asonably conclude that many others, whose 
parts and piety did honour to human nature, lived and died in the Romish 
communion. ‘Though the compilers of the articles of the Church of 
England, in their zeal for reformation, pronounc ed decisively that the 
Church of Rome had erred in matters of faith, few well- informed pro- 
testants now follow their example. With all its acknowledged corrup- 
tions, and it has many, the mild, pious, and learned Melancthon was far 
from rash in breaking from its pale. These sentiments will, I know, 
expose me to the censure of half-thinking protestants, who, uncharitably 
pronouncing all papists idolaters, consign them over to the prince of dark- 
ness. Though a protestant trom conviction as well as education, I re 
probate such an unscriptural and cruel censure.’ 


The ai uth > candour toward pious people of every religious 


denomination, in the aegregate, is consistent and unitorm 
hroughout his wor! Ve regret tl he | lently deviated 
Throuchnout lis WOrkR. ¥@ ] sat t ial 1 las evidently ceviat 

from this amlabie temper, in relahon to some individual, whom 
we do not recoon UV RIS Ges< ‘yIDLION 5 p- 55. (the second page 
so numbered.) ‘Lhe personal reflection introduced, can only re 
VIVO Giulilhosity, Or acerravatle Pravod auon : and il the pamphlet 
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belore us be re-prinicd, we Lope it will be cleared from tins 
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zated the state of Methodisin during the life of 
deseribed the schism which followed his de 
ease, the writer describes the inter! ral economy of this very 
remarkable body, and animadverts on it’s present circumstances. 
fa his 17th Gund last) section, he inquires, “ Have the methadist 
reached ther zenith? And is there sutiicient ground for believing 
that, as a body, they will lose the piety and zeal for which they 
have long been jusiiy noted?” ‘The author answers these ques 
ious In the negative; and wm he be mistaken, it does not seem 
likely that the error will be demonstrated during his lite, or ours. 
Ww subjoin a part of his arguments on this subject. pp. 119— 


‘Three particulars are highly favourable to the purity and continuance 
of methodism. 1. ‘The comparative poverty of its adherents in general. 
‘This obliges them to such constant industry as pats them out of the way 


of many dangerous snares and temptations to which the idle are exposed. 
‘bhe Judge of all said, ‘‘ How hardly shall they that have riches ente 
. bina Uoce 7 : - } _. + hae : 7 

tail Peititcka i) Ou bas ivel) 


Hlere, a beautiful par ieraph of Bishop Tavlor, is quoted, in 
supper! thie nt. ) 
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2. The manner in which the Methodists are supplied with preachers 
; favourable to the soundness and stability of the body. It will be ad- 
mitted by all who have any acquaintance with true religion, that sincere, 
unaffec ted piety, which is always accompanied by a holy life, is an essen- 
tial qu alitication for the gospel ministry ; and that without it, knowledge, 
learning, and eloquence, are of comparatively little value. The latter 
are good and useful, but the former, necessary.—It is extremely difficult, 
if not impossit ble, for men to become itinerant preachers in the methodist 
connexion without genuine piety. To become such, they have to rise by 
the intermediate ste ps of leader, exhorter, and local preacher, at any of 
whi h, a charge of immorality, or false doctrine proved against them 
ould stop their progress. 3. The doctrines and discipline of the Me- 
hodists are highly favourable to the piety, zeal, and stability of that 
people. Ori inal sin, a trinity of persons in the unity of the Godhead, 
the Divinity of Christ, the atonement, justification by faith, holiness of 
heart and life, and future rewards and punishments, are essential doctrines 
of Methodism ; nor is any preacher permitted to remain in the connexion 
without believing and inculeating them,’ 


We know not why the author, in specifying the leading doc- 
trines of the Me thodists, has added the Divinity ot Christ to the 
Trinity in Unity, in which it could not but be included; nor w hy 
lhe has omitted the work of the Holy Spirit, which we apprehend 
to be regarded by them as of equal importance with any doctrine 
that he has mentioned. All these truths, doubtless, are generally 
believed, and diligently inculeated, by the disciples of Mr. Wes- 
ley: and we agree with the author, that such principles “ are 
hi ghly favourable to the picty, zeal, and stability of that people :” 
but itis obvious, that, far from bei Ing p eculiar to them, these doc- 
trines are the same with those of the Churches of England and 
of Scotland, of the followers of Mr. Whitfield, and of the bulk 
of dissenters in Great Britain. ‘The argument that can be dedu- 
ced from them, iu favour of the prosperity of Methodism, applies, 
there fore ‘ — ally Lo thi at of almost eve ry other religious de *nomi- 
nation among us. It, however, the author has added nothing, 
by this argument, to the probability of the duration of Metho- 
dism, more than of other religious parties ; yet he has thereby 
intimated, what we deem a certain and an import: int truth, that 
the real we lture of eve ry party depends, not on their zeal for the 


subordinate points on which the y differ, but on their attach- 


ment to the essential doctrines of the seri ptures in which they 


as A 
ns several matters of opinio! 1, we cannot fully coincide with 
aublior,; nor cau Wwe give his work Our ungua iilied recommen- 


Cation. Ee Spi aks more g rene ral ly, and peas ly, ot the dearth 
ine religion, before met! hodi sm arose, than we apprehend 

fo be consistent wi h facts. He places mcompar: ably too great a 
son the difference between rea ing aserimnon, and preaching y 

. npore 5 apposing the tenor of the discourses read, or spoken, 
be the sane. On varioys occasions, we are disposed to hesi- 
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tate, where he decides. His method is sometimes remarkabj 
illogical ; and his language, though far from being contemptible, 
is often incorrect. ‘To many readers, his work must seem obs 
scure, for want of the requisite explanation of terms that are fire. 
quently uscd. But we respect the author’s piety, benevolence, 
and extensive candour : and we cordially wish that his Strictures 
may obtain sufficient circulation, to disperse the ignorance, and 
to rectify the mistakes, which have long prevailed, respecting a 
religious denomination, in every view worthy of serious aiten- 
tion and enquiry. 


Art. XII. A New compendious Grammar of the Greek Tongue: in 
which the Elements of the Language are plainly and briefly comprised 
in English; for the use of Schools and private Gentlernen, whether 
they have learned atin or not. By W. Bell, A. B. The fifth edition, 
with improvements, and a new arrangenient. London. W. J: and 
J. Richardson, Royal Exchange. 12mo. pp. 188. Price 3s. Gd, 
bound. 1804. 





Ti LS work has already met with a very favourable reception 
' trom the pub lic, as the sale of four large editions sufhel- 
ently proves: and in this case we scruple not to say, the public 
judgement has been correc tly formed; as the work is certainly 
wortay of the extensive patronage with which it has been ho 
noured. 

Of the design and execution of his undertaking, the author 
thus speaks.—lretace, p. 1 

‘That the knowledge of the Greek language is a valuable and neces- 
sary accomplishment, for all who wish to be useful in the literary world, 
none will deny; but the usual way of acquiring it by Greek grammars 
in Latin, is so tedious and difficult, that m: my have been forced to aban- 
don it entirely, after they had begun, o a thing impossible.’ 

‘ With a view to remove this dithiculty, I have compiled the following 
smal] Treatise in English, and in as plain el easy words as possible, that 
the Jearner may understand it as fast as he reads, whether he has been 
previously taught Latin or not.’ 

‘ As to the method, great care is taken of digesting the several parts 
of grammar in their proper order.—The declension of nouns and verbs 
is exemplified, with the English annexed to the Greek. The characters 
istic, augment, and formation of the tenses, are considered separately, 
and explained in a few concise rules for the sake of the memory ; which, 
with the notes .nd observations below the text, cannot fail of rendering 
that dificult part of Grammar more easy to be understood, than hag 
hitherto been done in other grammars.’ 


,* 


In the present edition, we are informed, “ some alterations 
have been made, to bring it nearer the plan of other grammars; 
eution has been paid to the rules for acce nts.” 
The “ new arrangement,” mentioned in the title, consists 
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]. In placing the contracted, heteroclite, derivative, and verbal 
nouns before the declension of adjectives. This order was re- 
yersed in the preceding editions. IL. In dividing the pronouns 
into classes :——1. Demonstratives. @. Relatives. 3. Indefinites. 
4. Possessives—And 5. Reciprocals. p. 24. Vor the sake of 
order and perspicuity, this arrangement is of some consequence ; 
and it is now for the first time introduced into this grammar, 
{iI. In placing the characteristics of the conjugations before 
the paradigm of the active verb; which in the last edition, were 
improperly placed after it. 

The “ additions” consist—1. In a short “ summary view of the 
pri positions, with examples of their cases.” p. 91. 2. A long dis- 
sertation of forty pages, on the Greek accents. p. 149 to 188. 
We hoped to have seen this reputable grammar shorlened in the 

resent improved edition, and have to regret our disappointment. 
We think this extraordinary appendage, is, in the inain, unne- 
cessary. A few plain rules might have been useful: but sucha 
mass of rules, examples, and annotations, we are afraid, will ra- 
ther embarrass the inexperienced reader than instruct him. By 
this large addition, the price of the work is increased, without 
proportionate advantage to the scholar. 

The necessity of accuracy, in an elementary work, designed 
chiefly for the instruction of youth, must be obvious to all. A 
bad or defective typography, offends even the eye of a child; 
and excites a degree of disgust to the study of a work which 
comes to him so ill-recommended. We hesitate not to assert, 
that a boy will learn much more, and with less difficulty, from a 
neatly printed book, than from one badly executed, how correct 
soever the text may be. But what hope can we entertain of the 
success of a work like this, where the text, even in the examples 
of nouns and verbs, is often inexcusably corrupt; and the typo- 
graphical execution so bad, that in numerous places the book is 
scarcely legible. ; 

We are deeply concerned to see such culpable neglect in 
editing learned works in the metropolis of Britain. A « Ready 
teckoner” is printed without a single mistake in a hundred 
pages ; while a Grammar, or a Greck or Roman Classic, abounds 
with errors in every page ! Foreigners have noticed this, and re. 
proached us for it; and at home it has been pathetically deplor- 
ed: the instruction of our youth has been retarded; and they 
who have the care of education have been greatly perplexea. 
Has the period already commenced, in which commerce shall 
swallow up science, and useful literature ? if so, we must look 
for a restoration of the long desecrated ages of barbarity and 
ignorance ! 

The objections which lie against the typographical execution 
of the present edition, do not, however, affect the literary merit 
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of the w - itself, which we deem of considerable importanee, 
and the best of it’s kind yet published. A person of ordin 

capacit) Vinay at tain by it, to a competent knowle dye of the Grea 
language, with little assistance from ateacher, and without any pre 
Vious acquaintance with Ladin; which appears to have been the 
— principal design. 


— — -_——__ 





Art. X Fpbwesced Introduction to the Latin Language, Sc. 8B 
the Re . Whittaker, A. M. Price 2s. Od. Longman andCo. 1804, 


No is of ereater I importance to the learner of any lan. 


iy Lhial he should bec oni acquainted with its ele. 


mecntar' prine les as soon and as con plete ly as yossible. Hence 
it becomes requisite, that the gram: nar of that angitace should 
be written with the utmost accuracy, and at the same ume with as 
much brevity as is consistent with adequate information. W hes 


ther a new latin eyramunar Was absolutely necessary, is not self-evie 
dent to as; but we are not unwilling to indulge the particular taste 
of an in ious master; and we Pare, Upon the whole, of opinion, 
that the alterations made by Mr. W. are unquestionable improve- 
iis. These, from the nature of the case, must be few. 

Y ane & of the work is similar to others. Under the article 
“ Substantives,” the table of Greek nouns is a very useful addi- 
tion; as a knowledge of their particular mode of declension will 
much assist the attentive scholar. The prince! Ip al de fect of Latin 
grammars, in general, appears to us to consist in masking all that 
relates to the genders, &c. of nouns, synta v,and prosody, In ‘th: it lan- 
guage which the s« ‘ho lar is learning, and cons equel ntly in which 
he can be but imperfectly versed. [tis true that, at ‘the end of 
the book, tt is produced over again, intermixed with an English 
translation; but this creates such contusion, that no scholar 1s 
hkely to retain a knowledge of the rules so given, with any degree 
ofaccuracy. lt may be satd, that this is done tor the sake of fa- 


mittarising the young stud mt with the la nguage, iad shewing 
| the nature and manner of making atranslation. Yet, if this 
be requisite, as we allow it is, let separate « ample s be produced 
from easy Classical author ; but let thie ¢ le ments of a foreign, ora 
dead laneuae, be altogether written in our vernacular tongue. A 
] e pia bic motive may indeed be assign d, for at least a part 
Til adherence to meth rd that involves SO palpable an absurditl 
When our forefathers amused cee with the expression of 
erammaticnl rules in Latin hexameter verses, they, doubtless, de- 

to fix tho th rexceptt 1s, In the my mmOTY, 
Tath nm 1 undersianding, of their puptls. But 
i! 1, fol purpose, to persevere mM the eu TOmMary re= 
hearsals of Qua ‘, Propria que maribus, and As in presenth, 
we s \ MMe ns Tikal 8S hool- DOVS should pr yiou ly be 
mace ; agnted with the sientfieation of what they are to Te 
tain in remembrance. ‘They ought, therefore, to be assmted 
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translating the ne before they learn to repeat them; and this 
may, perhaps, be most easily done, by means of a literal yersion, 
printed with the original, either in parallel columns. oron the op- 
posite pages, or as text and reference subjoined. 


These remarks apply to Mr. W. ouly in common with his 
predecessors. U pon the whole his grammar is compiled with a 
vood degree of conciseness and accuracy, and we can recommend 
it to the use of “the middle forms of grammar-schools,” for which 
it is more partic ul: arly designe dd. 


— ——_ _ Lee ee 
ee 


_ XV. Memoirs of the Life and IWritings of the late Rev. and 
ey arned Hugh Farmer: to which is adde d, a Piece of his, never be- 
fore publ: shed, printed from the only remaining manuscript of the 
Author ; also several original Letters, ‘and an Extract from his Ess: ly 
on the Case of Bi ila _— taken from his manuscript, since destroyed, 
by the late Michael Dodson, Esq. Svo. pp. 158, price 3s. Lang 
man and Rees, 1504. 

W N any person, iv public company, attracts notice and 
respect, a desire is 1 aturally excited in the mind of a stran- 

for fiat knowledge of his private character and situa- 
tion; though, in many cases, Information would afford little satis- 
faction. So, curiosity respecting the biography of authors, is na- 
tural and reasonable; but it has often been remarked, that their 
lives are usually barren of interesting events. The observation, 
perhaps, never applied more justly, than to the instance now un- 
der consideration. Mr. Farmer’ has long been known to the 
world, by several learned and ingenious works in polemical divi- 
niLy ; (es lite | is pub ris he d, seven years a ‘ter his cecease, by one 
of his intimate friends, weti qualified, in every respect, to rec ordit; 
yet we learn from it, little of importance, except that Mr. F. bore 
respectable and amiable character. fe was grandson, by his 
motte r, of Mr. Hueh Owen, a nonconformist minisicr in Wales ; 
of whom a brief, but interesting account, drawn up by Mr. Far- 
mer, is reprinted in this volume. ‘The latier was born near 
Snrewsbury, m 1714; and having recetved a ciassical edueation, 
vecame one of Dr. Doddridge’s earliest pr pils for the dissenting 
MMIsiry, in 1780. He was at terwards cha pli am to Mr. C oward, 
of Walthamstow, a vreat benefactor to seminaries similar to that 
of Dr. Doddridge, but a man of very eccentric character. Mr. 
farmer removed from his ge y; but retained the charge of a 
congregation he had tormed at tha Lt sehen and in 1761, divided 
his se rvices, between Walthamstow, and Salter’s Hall meeting- 
house, in London. He appears to have been more popular as a 
preacher, among the presbyterian conereeations, than most mi- 


Nisters of that denomination: although he belonged to that of 


_ tudependents. He discharged some olhces of considerable 
Wust for charitable purposes; but graduaily diminished his en- 
~cinents as a preac her, and at len: th wholly re lncurshed them, 


wthough © he sui. retalucd his mental facuities, and his powers 
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of address, in full vigour.” At more than seventy years q 
age, he recovered the perfect use of his sight by the operation ¢ 
couching. His deportment in the closing scene,” we are 
p. 24, “ was such as became a great and cood man, a true chris 
tian, and a minister of Jesus Christ: his language to those aboy 
about him, manifesting the most entire re signation, and the d 
est humility, as well as a lively faith in the promises of the gos 
and a cheer fal hope of a vas ssed immort: ality.” His ey 
reprinted from a sermon by the Rev. Thomas Urwick of Ch 


ham: : od it is investigated, with apparent candour and i Lnpat- 
tiality, by his biograph er. 

1" ‘most remarkable incident recorded, is his dying injunction, 
that all his manuscripts should be burnt; with which his executon 
comp! Lhd ied. On this conduet, his biog rrapher passes soine censure: 
and observes, that, “in Luis, ond in some other Instance S, it mus 
be allowed that this great man discovered too delicate a regard to 
his own reputa ition.” iis added, also, “ that he discovered som 
rer ar ee of chagrin that bis last publication did not find so rapida 
su! s he expected.” )). 30. 

W nether Mr. Farmer was, or was not, justly censurable for 
this measure, we concur in the sentiment of one of his friends 
(whose words, are quoted in a note, p. 33), relative toa 
poimt of character which strikes us as of no mean lin portanee, 

it was, nm my opinion, a nd mm that of many candid persons, 
a blameable ps art in good Mr. farmer 5S « ‘onduct, that neither his 
people, nor his ine nds, in the freedom of conversation, ever lear 
ed his own views, (that is, of the Unitarian controve rsy ) This 
conduct a sree hol jn riec tly Consista it with the simplicity aud 
sin ceri iy W hich Lait )) re acher of the Os pel should Sxe mplity: it 
was wot declaring the whole counsel of God: nor was it suited to 
correct error aad enlig ehten the mind. It indicated (with all de 
ference to his excellencies | would say it) timidity, and an exces 
of woridly »rudence; cautious of alarming prejudice, and creat 
ing obloquy.” 

The biographer properly adds to this quotation, “ and yetit 
must be acknowledged that Mr. Farmer discovered courage and 
openness sufficient in his writings on other topics, whereby he 
created ob/ oquy in abundance. His timidity and prudence é 
pear, therefore, to have had a partial direc tion; and we aa 
conclude, that, if his conduct was really influenced by those dit 
positior is, if feared to disgust the he ‘terodox, more than the or 
thodox. But we contess ourselves unable to account for the sr 
lence of any preacher, during a ministry of fifty years, on such 4 
topic as the Deity of the Son of God, otherwise than from the 
alternative, that he either was undecided in his own view of the 
doctrine, or clse regarded it as a subject of little consequence. 
The author of this volume, indeed, mentions, that he “ has some 
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times heard Mr. Farmer speak in strong terms of censure con- 
cerning certain moder publications, and particularly some of 
Dr. Priestley’s.” p.31. But there are many shades of sentiment 
between the hyper-socinianism of Priestley, and the beliet of 
Christ’s proper Divinity : and among these, Mr. Farmer’s opinion, 
ifhe decidedly had formed one, must probably be ranked ; for, if 
the doctrine be regarded as true, it must be esteemed highly im- 
portant. . s ‘ ; : ‘ 
A list, and an analysis, of all Mr. Farmer’s publications, chiefly 
extracted from the Biographia Britannica, are subjoined. The 
first that excited general notice, was his “ [Inquiry into the Nature 
and Design of Christ’s ‘Temptation in the Wilderness,” 1761. 
Another, intitled “ A Dissertation on Miracles,” in a large octavo 
volume, in 1771, forms the most solid basis of his literary re- 
putation. Four years afterwards, he published “ An Essay on 
the Demoniaes ot the New Testament,” which involved the re- 
mainder of his life in almost perpetual controversy. This ocea- 
sioned his last publication in 1793, mtitled, “The General Preva- 
lence of the Worship of Eluman Spirits in ancient Heathen Na-., 
tions, asserted and proved.” Each of these works demonstrates 
the author’s learning and acuteness, and may be examined with 
ntility by the Biblical student. The subjects are important and 
dificult. 1t is unnecessary for us to enter on an investigation 
of their particular merits or demerits; but g¢ nerally speaking, 
we approve the author's view of miracles, and disapprove his ap- 
plication of it to the subjects of our Lord’s temptations, and the 
cases of Demoniacs. He seems to have tallen into an error, com- 
mon to many well-informed and well-meaning writers; that of 
attempting to accommodate miraculous facts, recorded in the 
scriptures, to the prejudices of sceptical readers. He met with 
an able, but acrimonious opponent, in the late Mr. Fell, of Ho- 
werton: and his remarks on a letter published by that gentleman 
in 1785, called, “‘ The Idolatry of Greece and Rome distinguished 
trom that of other Nations,” are first printed in this volume, 
irom a manuscript which the author had committed to a ftnend 
shortly before his decease. They are chiefly complaints of misre- 
preseutations said to have been made by Mr. Fell; and they 
sould certainly have been published while he was in a capacity 
to have answered for himself, notwithstanding the reasons which 
are assigned for the delay. The heat of controversy is always 
uable to betray antagonists into faults of this nature; especially if 
they are of tempers so irritable, as those of both parties, in this 
case, appear to have been: but if there be a surviving trend of 
Mr. Fell, who thinks himse lf capable of vindicating his memory 
irom the imputations to which it 18 Chus exposed, it doubtiess be- 
comes him to pay that tribute to friendship and to truth. 
Au extract, made by the late Mr. Dodson, from one of Mr, 
; J'armer’s 
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Farmer's manuscripts, previous to their destruction, is annexed, gx 
specified in the title. {tconsists ofa paraphr ase on those parts of 
the history of Balaam which are inc! uded in Numbers XXii 
4---10, 18---24, and xxiv. 3---24:; with a few notes, and (we 
think) a needless extract from Dr. Gregory's translation of 
1b). ag 4 Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. 

Th he book closes with some letters trom Mr. Farmer to the late 
excellent Mr. Toms, of Hadleigh. ‘These, in our judgement, fom 
"ae most Interesting part of the work, and they ‘lead us to regret 
that its pt ublication was not de layed, to adinit he j insertion of s- 
veral more letters of Mr. Farmer’ S, whi ch came into the author; 
hands after the beddoctilios Was fnishe d. It they resembled thow 
addressed to Mr.'Foms, they would have been acceptable as sub- 
stitutes for much that Is here re printed, might have relieved a 
wneegre narretive, and night have tncreased a very slender volume, 
which seems inde ‘d to have been constructed princ ipally as a vebi- 
cle for the re (Ort O if Ole ‘decea St d pole Ne av ainst at 1other. 





Art. XVI. The Narretive of Captein David Woodard and Four Sea- 

men, who left their Ship while in a boat at Sea, and surrendered to 

lalays in the Island of Celebes, contaming an interesting Account 

r suflerings and hardships, and escape trom captivity, witha 

Account of the Manners and Customs of the Country. Landon, 810. 
pp. 150, price 4s. Johnson, 1804. 


A MONG the vast variety of publica tons, i hich in this great 
- commercial country are au most dat! ¥ issu ing from the press 
unacer toe titie ot Vi Vu es end travers, some are distineuls shed a) 
senerany adapted LO ¢ rv ciass OT Teaderss ° aida othe rs more di- 
reeuly mierest the merenant, the traverer, or the seaman: the lat- 
ter panaay be ftairiv considered as comprene nding the work before 


us. li opens a scene of distress seldom equalied; contains that 
useful philosophy, which teaches by exa _— ; and points out 
hope » perseverance, and subordination, as lute ly necesst ry in 


the hour of ditheulty and danger, for exciting confide nee, and 
SCCUTIUG Drescrvauion, 

Cuptaia Woodard, the author of this interesting: narrative, 
Was thrown in an open boat, with five other seamen, upon the 
west-coast of Celebes, a very large island under the equ ator, and 
near to Borneo. ltis inhabited by barbarous Malays, who, with 
their usual terocity, killed one oi “these unfortunate men at their 
first landing, and kept the ooh rs in cruel captivity more than 

launV UNnSsSUcCceE sstul attempts, they at length 

efiected their escape to - Dutch settlement of Mac assar, Itis 
a remarkable civeumstance, that soon after their landing, they 
met with a mahometan priest, named Tuan Hadjee, who had 
mans before accompanied Captain Forrest, on his voyage 
from 
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from Balambangan to New Guinea for nutmeg-trees. This man, 
still feeling a strong predilec ‘tion for the English, became their pro- 
tector, and on more occasions than one, preserved their lives. Be- 
fore they were taken, they had passed six days in the boat, without 
either water or provisions: t and the ‘y subsiste d seven more, from the 
time of their ee on a little water and a few wild. berries. 
Mr. Barrow, in Ins excellent work no China: remarks of the 
Mal: vs gene tally ee that their connexion with the Arabs and con- 
version to mahometism first inspired, and has now rendered habi- 
tual, that cruel and sanguinary disposition, for which the y are so 
remarkable.” This our unfortunate ce ountrymen found fully 
verified. ‘They were first kept close prisoners ; and afterwards 
obliged to toil all day in the woods making sago ; under the mul- 
tiphie ‘d pressure of sickness, hunger, and slave ry. 

They indeed often experienced from the softer sex, that gentle- 
ness and ¢ ompi assion which form it’s peculiar ¢ hi rracteristic 3 espect- 
ally in alleviating their distresses in sickne We observe, with 
pleasure, a confirmation of whi - Mir. Park i is said to the honour 
of the women in the interior of Afric aon similur occasions. 

The pe ople ot Celebes fight with barbed poisoned darts, about 20 
inches lone, blown throueh a lone reed or cane, so as to kill at the 
distance of twenty yards : ; the poiso nm operates VCry quie kly, and 
the person who Is struck, soon dies in great pain, with his body 
much swelled. 

The description of the west part of Celebes, it’s inhabitants, 
produce, trade, manners, customs and religion, ts lively and in- 
teresting, and throws soine light upon the great Eastern Archipe- 
lago, for which we have looked in vain to Stavorinus and other 
—— on the subject. The Dute ch appe ur to posse ss a sover- 

rty th: ut is me re ly nominal on Celebes, exce pt iu the immediate 
neighbourhood of Maceassar, the salad ition of which is stated by 
ourauthor at 250 whites,and 13,030 natives. ‘The events of the late 
war, and particularly the capture of the Moluccas by the English, 


did not tend to Imerease the dominion or influence of the 
present Rrvcinkiee. amidst so shrewd and cunuing a people as the 
Nalays. ‘The sketch that is given of the coast, harbours, rivers, 


, and tribes, is certainly more accurate than could have 
expected, when the circumstances of the author, and his 
iit of instruments, or even paper, is considered. With the 
lanevace, in which his narrative is delivered, it would ill become 
to War: a plain, honest, unvi wnished tale, that has truth for 


it's has and utility tor it's obje ct, is perhi aps best adorned whe n 
unadorne ed the most. It would, no doubt, have made a better 
fioure, it dre ‘ssed in such language as Keate | hestowed on the Pelew 
Islands, when the sympathy of the reader transports bim to the 
straw thatched palace ot Abbé hulle. and makes nm —> over 


me untimely crave of the amiable Le Boo: but it would have lost 
truth, more than it could gain by ornament But 
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But in tl le preseat laustance we e conceive, that the great utility of 
Captain W oodard’s narrative consists in holding out to the seg. 
nei of ‘Great Britain the necessity of perseverance, obedient 
and submission to divine providence, amidst accumulated sick. 
ness, oppression, and distress. As such, it adds one more hist 
to the many already extant, of what may be accomplished by 
bodily labour and mental exertion. In this view, we can safely 
recommend it both to them, and to those readers who are fond 
of yoyages and adventures, and wish to add to their general 
stock of ‘knowledge. The East India Company's officers, as well 
as scamen, will learn by it, not only to stand on their guard 
against that barbarous people with whom they are sometimes 
brought in contact, but to be particularly cautious how they suf 
fer boats, unless in ‘consol absolute urgency, to leave their ships 
at sca, as they sometimes do, WwW ithout provisions, water, or 
instruments. ‘TTo such a circumstance alone, has Captain Wood 
ard, then the mate of an English country-ship, been indebted for 
all his sufferings. 


' 
‘ 


Several other narratives are subjoined, such as those of Capt. 
Bligh, &e. considerably abridged, tor the same purpose of encorw 
ragin.s distressed mariners to unremitting exertions for self-pre 
servatian. ‘These are well adapted to that end; but having 
been long before the public, they do not require our particular at 
teation. One, however, we notice as a lesson to deserters ; ith 
that of six soldiers, who ‘abandoned the garrison of St. Helena, in 
an open boat, and devoured one of their own number, trom mer 
hunger, betore they re hed South America. 


a — —— oe 


Art. XVI. Poems on Various Subjects ; selected to enforce the practice 
ot Virtue, and to comprise in one volume the Beauties of English 
Poetry. By FE.’Tomkins. A New Edition, with Vigneties. Price 
4s.0d. Crosby and Co. 

G ELECT NIONS of beauties from different authors, it is thought, 

have been late! y multiplied to excess. ‘These have been 





considered as an oid nee of the superficial reading of the 
present age ; but they are probably owing to the general diffusion 
of know re in the middie classes of socie ty, among whom are 
numbers, that without having opportu: uty for extensive reading, 
are eagerly desirous of cultivating some ac quaintance with our 


principal and most popular writers. 
Publieations, cor taming some of the favourite « compos sitions of 


’ 


our ciegantors ublime poets, seein to be pe euli: irly ac ceptabl e, if 
we may judge by the numerous selections whieh have been cof 
cially Dr. Knox has given th al lic, In his Elegant 
Extracts, a library Sane which, if it were not for the c ques 
tionable morality of a few pieces, might be warmly recommend 
ed for its usctul tendency, as well as for its classical beauties; 


but 
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hut his volame, on account of the size, is more fit to entertain us 
in the parlour, | than to accompany our rural walks. For this pur- 
pose, such ¢ a volume as that betore us, Is prefe rable. itis unne- 

cessary to say any thing in commendation of the strains of those 
Bards, on Whom ‘the laurel has been conferred, as it were, by ge- 

neral consent. We cannot but think, however, the title page 
assumes too NIU h, in pretending to comprise “ in one volume, the 
heauties ot b ng lish Poetry = (t this were true, “ the ranks of the 
po tic tribe,’ and their productions, must be much thinner than 

‘are Willing to allow. 

We regret tuat Pope’s elegy to the memory of an unfortu- 
nate young lady, was admitted into an assortment which pro- 
fesses to sé lect, “ not o1 ily such pieces as innocence may read 
without a blush, but such as will even tend to strengthen that in- 
nocence.” It’s poetic charms can never atone for, but rather 
render more criminal, because more dangerous, the sentiments 
mev eu i be lish. 

The paper, the type, and the vignettes, are in the modern style of 
elegance: we have observed, howeve r, a tew errors of the press, 
some of which affect the rhymes. 

Most of the articles in this selection are included in a former 
one, the ninth edition of which was publi shed by Thomas ‘lom- 
kins, in 17908: but if the present is to be considered as a new im- 
pression of that compilation, it may be observed, that great alter- 
ations have been introduccd. 
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Art. XV cm An Essay on Anger. By John Fawcett, A. M. 12mo. Third 
Kdition, price, bound, 2s. Gd. pp. 188. Button and Son. 1804. 


¢ )! I’ all the passions which agitate the human frame, anger, per- 
* hay Ps, nee ds most e spec lally to be ous arde d against. It is the 


1 
1) r ty 


lost besetting, the most indule ed, and it’s effects often are the 
most fatal. ‘lo guard against it, therefore, is an essential duty ; 
and the due restraint of it is to be ranked among the victories of 
genuine piety. The little treatise before us has an evident ten- 
Gency to preserve from this prevailing evil; and the editions it has 
gone throug ch, afford proof that it has found acceptance. We cor- 
dially wish it all the usefulness which the pious author intended. 
On soine points, we differ in sentiment from him. P.10. “It seems, 
he says, © to have been planted in the original frame of human 
nature .’ He supposes, and argues on its usefulness, as if is irre- 
fularities an id violence, only, were to be avoided. Herein we 
hink differ ntly: anger is numbered with the fruiis of the 
hesh ; it dwells in the bosom of tools; it is jo ned with wrath and 
malice, as alike sinful, and equally necessary to be put on; and the 
\t of this discourse, “ Be ye angry and sin not,” speaks the very 

tse of a command to be angry. It is not a permission, under 
L certain 
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But in the present instance we conceive, that the great utility of 
Capt: Lin \V vodard’s narrative consists in holding out to the seg. 
men of Great Britain the necessity of perseverance, obedient 
and submission to divine providence, amidst accumulated sick. 
ness, oppression, and distress. As such, it adds one more hist 
to the many already extant, of what may be accomplished by 
bodily labour and menta ‘] exertion. In this view, We can satels 
recommend it both to them, and to those readers who are fond 
of voyages and adventures, and wish to add to their general 
stock ot knowledge. The East India Company's othicers, as well 
as secainen, will learn by it, not only to stand on their guard 
against that barbarous people with whom they are sometimes 
brought in contact, but to be particularly cautious how they suf 
fer boats, unless in cases of absolute urgency, to leave their ships 
at sca, as they sometimes do, w ithout provisions, water, or 
instruments. Tfo such a circumstance alone, has Captain Wood 
ard, then the mate of an English country-ship, been indebted for 
all his sufferings. 

Several other narratives are subjoined, such as those of Capt. 
Bligh 1, XC.C onsiderab ly abridge d, tor the same purpose ot encol 
ragin.s distressed mariners to unremitting exertions for se If-pre- 
servation. ‘These are well adapted to that end; but having 

been long be fore the public ’ they do not require our pi articular at- 
tention. One, howeve r, we notice as a lesson to deserte Ts; Ib 
that of six soldiers, who abandoned the garrison of St. Helena, in 
an open boat, and devoured one of their own number, from mer 
huneer, | OTe the V reac he a South: Ame TIC: l. 
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Art. X\ [. Poems on Fartous Subject S 5 selected to enforce the practice 
ot Virtue, and to comprise in one volume the Beauties of English 
“eet By FE. ‘Tomkins. A New Edition, with Vigneties. Pree 
ds. Crosby and Co. 

G!. rm rn i INS of beauties from different authors, it is thought, 

. have been late! a y multiplied to eXCEess. These have been 

considered as an cai nee of the superficial reading of the 

present age ; but they are probably owing to the genera! ditlusion 
of knowledge in the ic Classes of society, among whom are 
numbers, that without having opportu lity for extensive reading, 
are cagerly desirous of cultiv: ating some ac quaintance with our 
principal and most popular writers. 

Publications, containing some of the favourite compositions of 
our elegant or sublime poets, seem to be pe culiarly accep stable, if 
we may wave h y the HumMerous sF Ie c tons WV hy Cc h ‘have been cor 
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dially received. Dr. Knox has given the public, in his Elegant 
Extracts, a library aaa which, if it were not for the ques 
tionsble morality of a few pieces, might be warmly recommend- 
ed tor its usetul t udency, AS well as tor its classical beauties; 


but 
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hut his volume, on account of the size, is more fit to entertain us 
in the parlour, than to accompany our rural walks. For this pur- 
pose, such a volume as that before us, is preferable. It is unne- 
cessary to say any thing in commendation of the strains of those 

Jards,on whom the laurel has been conferred, as it were, by ve- 
neral conseut. We cannot but think, however, the title ‘page 
assumes too much, in pretending to comprise “ in one volume, the 
beauties of English Poetry.” [f this were true, “ the ranks of the 
poetic tribe,” and their productions, must be much thinner than 
we are willing to allow. 

We regret that Pope’s elegy to the memory of an unfortu- 
nate young lady, was admitted into an assortment which pro- 
fesses to sclect, “ not only such pieces as innocence may read 
without a blush, but such as will even tend to strengthen that in- 
noecence.” It’s poetic charms can never atone for, but rather 
render more criminal, because more dangerous, the sentiments 
they embellish. . 

The paper, the type, and the vignettes, are in the modern style of 
elegance: we have observed, however, a tew errors of the press, 
some of which affect the rhymes. 

Most of the articles in this selection are included in a former 
one, the ninth edition of which was published by Thomas ‘Tom- 
kins,in 1798: but if the present is to be considered as anew ime 
pression of that compilation, it may be observed, that great alter- 
ations have been introduced, 
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Art. XVIIT. An Essay on Anger. By John Faweett, A. M. 12mo. Third 
‘dition, price, bound, 2s. Gd. pp. 188. Button and Son, 1804. 


‘ y" all the passions which agitate the human frame, anger, per- 

haps, needs most especially to be guarded against. Lt is the 
10st bes tting, the most indulged, and it’s effects often are the 
most fatal. ‘lo guard against it, therefore, is an essential duty ; 
and the due restraint of it is to be ranked among the victories of 
genuine piety. The little treatise before us has an evident ten- 
cency to preserve from this prevailing evil; and the editions it has 
gone through, afford proof that it has found acceptance. We cor- 
dially wish it all the usefulness which the pious author intended. 
Yn soine points, we differ in sentiment from him. P.10.“ It seems, 
he says, “ to have been planted in the original frame of human 
nature.” He supposes, and argues on its usefulness, as if it’s irre- 
gularities and violence, only, were to be avoided. Herein we 
tuink differently: anger is numbered with the fruiis of the 
flesh ; it dwells in the bosom of tools ; it is joined with wrath and 
malice, as alike sinful, and equally necessary to be put off: and the 
t of this discourse, “ Be ye angry and sin not, speaks the very 
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'cverse of a command to be angry. It is not a permission, under 
L certain 
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certain restraints, but an interrogation, strongly marking its eg) 
Be ye angry? Can you be so without sinning? No. But should) 
prevail, let the paroxysm be short; “ let not the sun go downy 
your wrath.” He admits, p. 11, “ Ifwe ourselves were perfectly 
tree from sin, and were to converse only with creatures entire 
innocent, it doth not appear that there would be any occasion fo 
the exercise of anger.” Now this was the very state of man at his 
creation; 2nd in his bosom there could be no place for anger, 
nor it’s exercise. It would have been an imperfection in his ne. 
ture. As to the anger of God, it is of a perfectly different kind 
and the pure result of his holy nature, without passion or pertur 
bation. We can, however, cordially recommend the advice gives 
in the treatise, with the confident assurance, that so far as iti 
taken, every individual, and the world in general, will be wiser, 
better, and happier. 
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Art. XIX. The Guide to Domestic Happiness. 12mo. Sixth Edition, 
price 5s. pp. 238. Buttonand Son. 1804, 


Ppt attention which this littl volume has repeatedly excited 
is no weak evidence of it’s value. [t contains most sensible aé 
vice, is well written, and will conduce much to human happines, 
if seriously attended to. The necessity of real christians, uniting 
themselves only to those, who, in a creditable profession, are @ 
the same spirit, ts as evident to common sense, as it is clearly er 
joined in the scripture. But the interpretation given to the state 
of children aye, lezitimate, born in lawful wedlock, is, we appre 
henad, upported by no good Greek author. The term mos 
1, 


mean something relative to a state of holiness, real or professional, 
x 
i 


f } a. ‘ 


in the churc: lirist. 


Th ibjeet of worldly competence deserves a fuller treatment; 


as the care and pt Wision of a family ought to be objects of atter- 
tion to every one Who means to lead an endeared companion 
into a share of difficulties. Without being worldly-minded,3 
christian ought well to consider the prudence of forming a co 


nexion, Where the prospect of suitable support is not obvious. 
Perhaps, in the mention of inequalities of age, some excep 
tions should have been made, respecting the difterent sexes. A 
to family religion, and observance of the sabbath, it would seem 
strange to suppose that real christianity can exist, where these @ 
ties arc neglected. Business is badly carried on, if it preclude 
the doiy worship of any household professing christianity. 
Real religion is the geand foundation of happiness in every stat 
of lite, sweetening all our comforts, and soothing al! our cross 
They who * love one another out of a pure heart fervently,” wil, 
in the man we state, enjoy a greater measure of solid enjoyment, 
and mutual sepport under the sufferings separable from mor 
talits, 
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tality, than can be looked for in celibacy. Murriacve is God's 
ordinance; and when pro per rly engaged in, we may contide nuy 
bope in ut tor Giod’s blessing. 

The advice given in this little treatise will well repay the most 
mous attention ot the reacer, 
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Art. Xi. 4 Map of the Environs of Const i tinople, drawn from a great 
umber of accurate Astronomical and Geographical Miz anuscripts, and 
printed Documents. By A. Arrowsmith. 1801 and 1804." 4 sheets, 
pls map is on the same pre ection with that of Europe lately reviewed, 
of which it includes a considerable proportion ot the extent, ona scale 
of four inches to a degree on a great circle of the globe. It comprises 
from 34 deg. to 47 deg. north latitude, and from 19 deg. to 40 deg. east 
longitude trom Greenwich. Cpesennons torms the centre of the map, 
butitis projected trom the meridian of 24 deg. east. The countries which 
itt epres nts are for the greater part highly interesting to the classical and 
the ecclesiastical geographer, as well as to the mer hant and the politician, 
The remaining regious were involved, during the heroic and philosophic 
aves ot Greece, in the grossest barbarism. Almost the whole has long 
been subject to the par. ilizing sway of the waning standard of Mahomet, 
and has thereby been reduce d nearly to an equal degree of wretchedness - 
but while it is, on that account, the less accessible to scientific pursuit, 
is not the less import: int to geographical investigation. ‘To delineate 
Turkish dominions, on a scale like the present, implies indeed the 
spersion of obscurity, and the determination of uncertainty: but hejpenee 
Mr. A's zeal and industry appear to be adequate to every difficulty, we 
rejoice that his well-earned reputation has procured him means of nie. 
ing considerable light upon the geography of what has long been the 
darkest part of Europe, and that he has applied these advantages to the 
construction of the present map. 

Important corrections of the Egean Archipelago, and the Coasts of the 
Morea, and of Attica, are made trom the unpublished observations of the 
Marquis de Chabert, who constructed a chart of these coasts, in 1790, at 
the Depdt de la Marine at Paris. The observations of Beauchamp, in 1796 

id 1707, on the eastern and western shores of Greece, and the southern 
coast of the Black Sea, have contributed greatly to the improvement of 
certain positions. Va arious manuscript charts, of particular islands, and 
the best provincial maps of countries adjacent to the Turkish empire, ap- 
pear to have been used in supplying those parts which are not fixed by 

astronomical observations, by time-kee pers, or by bearings and distances 
from points thus determined. It is only justice to the immortal memory 
oD’ Anville, to remark, that his compilations seem to have improved, in 
some instances, the best draughts extant in his time ; and that he ap- 
pears to have tailed only when bewildered by conjecture, as in his futile 
attempt to describe the course of the Euphrates. 

In no case does Mr. A. differ from recent geographers more remarka- 
bly, than in his outline of the island of Cyprus. On private, but satisfac- 
iuthority, he rejects, ia a great measure, that of the Greek map, 
Presented to D’Anville by Zannoni in 1762, as inserted in Mem. de 
Acad Royale de Belles Lettres, Tom. 32. p. 520. Zannoni's Map of 
L2 the 
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the Ottoman Empire, 17 oo still, however, affords the best guide, from thy 


Danube, southward; bi r | ye ivitudes of the principal places on the 
river, from Vienna to vier il, can only be tixed by approxi mation from 
those tw oO DO) cs. ar 1 ‘ ) Ise: it ‘Til ly the cour sc ot th: il YT} iver, though mi. 
nutely represented by } ield on cight sheets in 1789, remains tol 


correctly ascertained. 

Mr. A. seems to have availed himself of every advantage aftorded by 
travellers, for determin ing the distances in the routes between principg 
stations, as well as the geographical positions of the latter. In the south 
oe “s part of this m iD, Nie ‘buhr’s observations of latitude are Very ts. 
ful, though seldom absolutely correct. It is much to be regretted, thy 
he le t the longitude of the places he visited, wholly undecided. 

While the want of astronomical observations baffles every attempt 
complete the geography of these countries, the public, and espec tally the 
commercial and literary departments of it, are dee ply indebted to Mr 2 
for the indefatigable research he has manifested in the constructiong 
this curious map, and the great improvements he has introduced in it. f 
furnishes the best assistance toward that desideratum, a correct deling. 
tion of the ancient Roman Empire: and if the eastern limits of the late 
could be equally well defined, the whole, on a reduced scale, witht 
classical, and the modern names, of the principal places, would leave litt 
to be wished for by the student of civil and ecclesiastical history, 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
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IT must be obvious to every intelligent and reflecting mind, that te 
most compre hensive ideas we can form of the state of learning ae 
genius in our own country, will be extremely linpertect, and may & 
very erroneous, it they do not include a comparative view of the progies 
of literature in other parts of the world. Upon this principle, pains hart 
been taken, and ¢ pense has not been spare ad, to establish the most ® 
spectable and valuable correspondence in various nations: and it willk 

4 


an oceasion of serious rezret to us, if the utility of these measures é6 
not become evident to our readers. #n he > hh stile aspect of Europe, att 
present Crisis, Is, hy er, a insurmountable lindrance to expeditios 
and recuiar commu tf Ss, between the countries most fertile in bites 
ture. \mony t. , dur x the } uh tiers couiealien. FRANCE has hells 
principal rank ; and it appears s already to be recovering what it had les 


in this respe t. by ats recent politic al convulsions. The classical mem 


and the moral tendency, of it's literary productions, will properly Occur 
a considerable share of our attention in this department of our Revet 
That our readers may better form their judgement of these subjects, # 
present them with a retrospect of the state of literature in France fro 
the earliest records of history: and it is proposed to digest the matt 

++ . . . +. P : . . ’ . ; 
which our immits can admit, into periodical divisions ; the first, exten 


ing’ | »the accession of Louts XLV. 4 the sec\ nd, relating to his rei: 


which is justly regarded as the Augustan age of France; the third, oo 


prising the interval from that pero “cl to the late Rescate and 


tourth. scending to the present time 
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Art. XXI. Retrospect of Frencu Literature, 
Part 1. From the e: irliest Records to the Accession of Louis XIV. 


\ this cursory view of the early literary history of France, it is not 
our intention to enter into a minute detail of its progress, we shall 
rely p int out such of it’s le ading features as mi: ly prepare our readers 
tor the more interesting account of thie Augustan age of France. 
The Druids were the depositaries and dispe nsers of the laws, the 
arming, and the religion, of the ancient Gauls. Little is recorded of their 
real attainments in knowledge ; but these seem to have been considerable, 
when compared with the ignorance of their age. They were empirics 
n medicine : and while their system of morals appears, on the whole, to 
be cood, their altars, nevertheless, were stained with human blood. 
A brighter day, at length, dawned on the south of France. A colony 
f Phocaans, emigrating from Persian domination, settled at Marseilles. 
These Greeks freely’ imp irted to the surrounding barbarians, the treasures 
f learning, which they had brought with them | from their native shores ; 
and the schoo! s of Narbonne, Arles, Thoulouse, Nismes and Bourdeatx, 
furnished many of the most illustrious ornaments of the Roman state. 
Varro, Trogus Pompeius, and Kutropius, were natives of Gaul. Various 
causes, however, contributed to check the progress ot science ; and the 
¢ ivi wars which attended the decline of the Roman empire, disturbed 
ind ‘laid | waste the retreats of Gallic learning 
In the mean time the star had shone in the east, and the influence of 
christianity had extended to the western nations. It’s divine authority 
and simplicity were early assailed, but able and zealous defenders arose 
n it's behalf. Africa could boast her Tertullian, and Gaul her Irenzus? 
lhe barbarous: Franks, while they ravaged this country, assumed the re- 
igion it professed ; but their raanners were litde improved by the 
change. From C lovi is to Dagobert, literature languished; and this pes 
riod is chiefly to be remarked, as having prod tuced an elegant, though 
neise, ecclesiastical historian, Sulpitius Severus; and the earliest French 
historian, Gregory of ‘Tours ; whose history, though strongly tinctured 
with the faults. of a barbarous age, contains much authentic and neces- 
“ry information. ‘The meagre c chronicle of Fredegaine presents a barren 
iil of facts from the creation to the early part of the reign of Clovis IT, 
m Dagobert to Charlemagne a series of nominal kings slept on their 
hrones, whi ws the Mayors of the palace exercised the functions, and at 
sth assumed the titles, and appendages, of royalty. 
Charlem gne exerted himself to acc elerate the progress of knowledge. 
He iny ted t the most le arned men of foreign countries to assist him in the 
*xecution of his plans; he established numerous seminaries, and first in- 
tuted that literary assembly, afterwards so celebrated under the title of 
ihe French Academy. The imbec ility of Louis, and ot his successors of 
‘ Carlovingian race, and the troubled state of France, were unfavoura- 
ble to the increase of le ‘arning : and we find the ecclesiastics, w ho nearly 
a ae lized the knowledge of that age, consuming their leisure in the 
Most adsurd controversies. 
Little occurs, during a long and dreary period, to interest the literary 
Yurter, Disputes on obscure points of scholastic divinity, seem to have 
L3 principally 
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principally occupied the attention of the learned ; and the j industry ay 
talents of Abelard,and Aquinas were exhausted in labori |OUS SCarch, 
after unmeaning subtleties. 

‘Lhe Crusades do not appear to have produced any immediate im 
ment of the manners or les irning of the christian world ; but they ane 
undoubtedly attended with ben re effects, in weakening an OPpressin 
aristocracy, and in diminishing, by their unsuccessful c lose, » the infloens 
of superstition. ‘The spirit of chiv: lry was at this time in it's perfectig: 
and the ' Stern rs, OF ‘Trouveurs, exerted their utmost skill to i> 
mortalise t e heroes of t he cross. 

In a surve y sO Taj id as this, we shall not be expected to dwell] One 
uninteresting a pe ri d as that which intervened between the last crags 
gud the reizn of Francis |. ‘Yo trace the connexion of the extinction g 
the eastern empire by Mahomet IT. and the consequent revival of Jette, 

Furope, with ihe literature of France, would lead us into too lope; 
detail. We shall only mention, in the time alluded to, the plain and» 
genuons chronicler se: art, and the faithful and intelligent Comming, 


Francis l. was a hit il patron of learning. In his reign, the Stephens 
distin hed themselves DY thei ir ty p ographical labours. Amyot i 11 prose, 
and Marot, in verse, wrote with a sweetness and simplicity which wer 
till] then unknown, and are admired and felt even now. 

‘The poetry of Du Bellai was marked by an ease and a licentiousnes, 
which procured more contemporary applause than permanent fame; 
and the laughter-lovine Rabelais lashed the follies and vices of his tim, 


With a coarseness and indecency, not always compensated by the brillian 


The suceeeding reigns were unfavourable to the cultivation of letter 
Rel is wars, of all the most dreadful, desolated France, and invade 
the tranquillity of science. Yet Ronsard was the subject of eulogy # 
nd the honest, though bigoted, Montaigne, described hums 


nature with the energy ot sentiment and reflection. 

The principal writers ‘in the reign of the great Henry, were the pres 
dent De Thou, Malherbe, and Sully. De Thou’s history is a modela 
pure and elegant latinity, and worthy of the hichest encomium for it! 


ac and fidelity. ‘The poetry of Malherbe glows with all the tt 
and animation of genius. The merits of Sully were more conspicvd 
2s a statesman, than as an author; yet his memoirs are faithful and me 
resting records of the events of his times, in which he performed som 
portant a part [he excellent detence of Christiauity by Du Plesss 
Mornay, forbids us to pass hira unnoticed. 

In t following reign of Louis the XIIIth, Cardinal Richelieu pate 
nized litersture : but, in condemning the Cid “ Corneille, he past 
sentence on his own reputation as a critic; and his oppressive condut 
ti 1 Le Jay, is an incontestible proof, that his patronage of learnt 


proceeded less from affection, than from ostentation. ‘In this mip 
Voiture distinenished himsclf in belles-lettres; and René Deseartes p* 


duced stom winch’ mg maintained it’s ground, and sulk remains ! 

tof th rtility of his invention, if not of the soundness of 
| Oph ( at nile. also, bel nes asa to this reign ; but bs 
ite haracter will come more consistently under our observations © 
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A single reflection presents itself, at the period to which we have at- 
tained. The French lingered behind other nations in the career of sci- 
ence. England had already produced a Bacon, and a Shakespeare ; 
italy a Dante, Ariosto, Tasso and Galileo; and Germany a Kepler. 
But the time approached, in which France was to assume her litera 
rank among the nations. It has, perhaps, been estimated too highly by 
her ofts pring; but we are by no means dispose d to underrate it’s genuine 
worth. W e have only to regret that it’s progress was not attended by the 

amelioration of morals, and ‘the cultivation of real piety ; which might 
have afforded the best security to sound learning, as well as to national pro- 
sperity. 

Part 2. Tue Reign or Louis XIV. 

In the hasty glance which we have hitherto taken at French literature, 
few names of eminence occur; although the list might have been much 
enlarged, if the general aspect of science had been more interesting. 
In the peri¢ xt now under consideration, it is difficult to comprise withia 
the needful limits, a satisfactory estimate of the state of learning. 

As French genius indisputably made it’s greatest and most successful 
exertions in compositions, for the Pu/pit, and for the Stage, our 
principal attention will be directed to these points; and the labours of 
men of talents in other departments, must be characterized as briefly as 
poss ible . 

rom the number of illustrious names which is usually included in the 
are (as it 1s called by courtesy ) of Louis XIV. that monarch has de- 
rived more honour than is justly his due. Corneille had composed his 
best dramas betore the accession of Louis; and Pascal had carried the 
“ nch language to its highest perfection, before the emancipation of that 

march from: ‘the tutelage of Mazarin, Mboliere had distinguished him- 
seit long before his introduc tion at court, and it is probably to the judge- 
ment and the liberality of that genuine descendant of Aristophanes, that 
we are indebted for Racine. Louis was unq juestionably a patron of lite- 
ture ; but his boasted pensions amounte ‘d to a very tritling sum, and 
he probably expended more on one year's festivals, than he did in all the 
ears of hi is reign for the encouragement of science. Genius has seldom 

n fostered by the throne, and the rarity of his example, rather than 

ni sie of his gifts, may have enhanced his fame, lt will not be 
orgotten in his history, that the unobtrusive merit of La Fontaine, was 
neglected ; and that the pension of Mezerai was withdrawn, because he 
dt towrite, with the spirit of a free and honest man, against the abuses 
rbitrary taxation, 
The early character of the French pulpit gave no promise of its future 


-- 


excellence. The Sermons of Menot, Maillard, Raulin, and their con- 
temporaries , present a strange and disgusting mixture of se riousness and 
buffoone ry: citations from the ancient poets, “the fathers, the schoolmen, 


the codes of canon and civil law, were strung together, ithout restraint 
or selection ; and in this lamentable farrago, Homer and Origen, Sap 
nd St. Jerome, the Pandects and St. Augustin, appear side by side, i 
srotesque and tasteless union. 

To the Jesuits Senault and De Lingendes, France is indebted for the 


Orst specimens of a purer taste : they abandoned this absurd and pedan- 
Uc Jargon, and introduced a simple and natural style of preaching, more 
accordant with the dignity and sanctity of the sacerdotal character. But 
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the px rmanent reform of the French pulpit was reserved for Bourdalone, 
A modern critic has asserted, that he “ always invested reason with the 
garb of eloquence.” This eulogium is certainly overcharged. His ap. 
rangement is distinct ; his reasoning correct, dnd his inferences are solid 
and instructive: but to the power of controuling the feelings, to that 
pathos which softens and subdues the pride and hardness of the human 
heart, or to that energy of elocution which overwhelms the soul, and 
leaves the shrinking sinner without subterfuge or shelter, he had no 
pretension, 

The deficiencies of Bourdaloue were amply supptied by the tender, 
the eloquent Massillon. He addressed himself to the heart ; he ex. 
hausted pevsuasion, without sparing reproof. Few have equally Pos- 
sessed the faculty, so strikingly exemplified in his best sermons, of 
presenting the images of woe, in the language of consolation; of come 
bining the attraction of promises, with the severity of penalties: he 
holds forth, in one hand, the full cup of divine grace ; and wields, with 
the other, the terrors of Almighty vengeance. His fault is diffuseness ; 
the effect of his most striking passages is sometimes destroyed by a re- 
dundancy that knows no bounds. 

Less captivating, perhaps less useful, but of a superior rank, is the elo 
quence otf the majestic Bossuet. A simple and vehement style ; abrupt, 
yet natural transitions ; bold and sublime conceptions ;—of such materials 
are the works of Bossuet composed. In command of language, in vigour 
and grasp of intellect, he is inferior to none. His grandeur, indeed, some- 
times approaches to inflation; and his simplicity ‘de ‘generates into mean- 
ness: but he sinks only to rise, and to redeem his occasional aberrations, 
by peculiar and unrivalled beauties. The exertions of Bossuet, in defence 
of the Roman Catholic Religion, have procured for him the appellation of 
the last of the Fathers. 

| he compositions ot Flechier are ce} rant and correct, and his diction 
is polished and harmonious ; but he wants strength and animation, and 
does not always sufficiently conceal the art of the rhetorician. 

In subordination to these ‘ mighty masters,” appeared Cheminais, 
Soanen, La Rue, and Mascaron, men of considerable talents, who en- 
forced the truths of religion with eloquence and success. 

The French critics somewhat arrogantly assert the superiority of their 
sacred orators over those of any other country ; but to this decision, an 
Fnelis oe man is not willing to concede. ‘The French appear to be very 
little ainted with the ravies of thiscountry: they consider Tillotson 
as our best preacher ; Barrow, according to them, was ‘‘ a good mathe- 
matician, but a poor theologian ;"" and as for Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ he wrote 
> antiquities of Oxtord !"" When our best preachers are thus represent- 

it will be readily believed that inferior ones are not more favourably 
estimated. If we were at liberty to enter at large into the discussion, 
k that we should find little difieulty in proving that the English 

fully equal to the French in eloquence, and far superior in nerve 
and solidity. Barrow, Tavior, Atterbury, Clarke, Butler, and Ward, 
are but a very few of our eminent divines ; yet we should not be unwil- 
ling to rest nde decision of the question on their merits alone. ‘Taylor's 
first sermon on * Christ's advent to Judgment,” is a composition of most 
splendid el naeniies and the terrific sublimity of it’s exordium never wag 
surpassed 
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surpassed. His discourse on the death of Lady Carbery will bear a com- 
wrison With the boasted ‘* Oraisons funebres” of Bossuet. Barrow’'s 
frm ns unite masculine elocution, with a depth and solidity unknown to 
the orators ot the Frenc b p 3m We have never read a more beautiful 
piece ot composition than the close of his sermon on the duty of thanks- 
“ving, ‘The merits of ‘Tillotson and Atte rbury are acknowledged by the 
Ir neh themselve ;. Vol Ita ire, afte; introduc ing the <« pinion (very liable 
to objection) of Burnet, that the j improvement of E nglish Sipe wes 
e Col sequence of their imitation of the French speaking, observes— 
« Perhaps they have surpassed their masters: their serinons are less 
aflected, less declamatory than | in france.” 


(Ti 0 Le « ntinued.) 
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Arr. XXII. Ertract of a letter from Mr. Drick, Prof ssor of llistory, 
and Librarian of the Eiecior of W urtemberg, dated Stultgard, the 
1Qth of Jul y, 1804. 


e 1¢ colle&ion of Bibles in the library of the Ele@or, which had been 

‘in Copenhagen, by a Clergyman of the name of Lork, and after- 

war wd was bro ught here, amounts to more thon 4000 different editions of 

the Bible I fe nd you now a regifter of fuch tranilations only, as may 
be inter efting for your purpote, 





§ of modern Greek, 116 - Danifh. 
98 - Arabic. | 14 - Icelandic. 
13. - Ethiopic. | 3 - Greenlandic, 
7 + Perfian ) 2 - Creole. 
6 - Turkith. | 1 -  Fanteie (or Acraic.) 
1 - Coptic. 45 - Swedish. 
5 - hot’ nian, GO -  Finnihh. 
13 - Tamulic. | 3 = Lapponic. 
6 - Hindoottanee. } 8 -  RKutlian. 
i4 - Malay. | 3 + Croatian, 
1 - Cingalefe. | 21 - Bohemian. 
5 - Upper German (Julexa | 10 - Wendith. 
Germanica. ) | 20 -  Polith. 
18 - Portuguefe. | 6 - Lithuanian. 
15 + Spanith. | 7 =  Lettonian. 
43 - Italian. | 4 - Efthonian. 
200 - Trench. | 7 = Hungarian. 
| - Rhetian, ] 5 - Welth. 
115 + Saxon 1 ~~ IJrith. 
415 - Englith. | 1 = Cantabrian, (or Bafc.) 
274 - Dutch. 2 - North American Indian, 
Since 


the purchafe of this library, the colle&ion of Bibles has been 
onfiderably augmented; not, however, with new tranflations in mo- 
dem languages, but only with {carce editions in well-known Weftern 
languages, or in the original Text. I beg leave to add, that the number 
above ftated do not all contain an edition ‘of a whole Bible; for inftance, 
chat of the modern Greek contains only the New Teftament. 
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The tranflation into the Croatian language was made, and 
partly in the Univerfity of Tubingen, partly in the town of Urag, 
both of which are in the Dachy of Wiirtemberg. Peculiar LYPes: wer 
cait there, for this purpofe. The Imperial General, Tilly, fe ized ek 
types, (during the religious war between the Papifts and Proteftants, 
called the 30 years war), and made a pretent of them to Rome; wher 
they came into the poffeflion of the Propaganda. From thence the 
were taken, during the French Revolution, and carried to Pari ‘is; wher 
they are now de potited. 


-—— -_ —— a 


Arr. X NII. 


M. RUDERS proceeds to remark, that, ‘ in regard to morality, 
the inhabitants of the apes of Portugal, (as, in other countries) 
will be found to de ag a preference to thofe who live in th 
capital. The latter have not the beft of characters in this refped. 





Swedish Literature concluded from page ®, 


Horrid crimes are often perpetrated among them; and they are cenfured 
for difhoncity in their de fe [ allow that this accuiation is not alto 
gether without foundation; but I may fafely contend, that this degrading 
practice is tar from being fo general as forme have reprefented it. When 


we conti ™ the numerous ‘opportunities of fraud which here prefeat 
themielves, it might rather appear ftrange, that deceits are not fill 
more trequent and grofts.’ 

Pave 37. He describes the Ladies as rea//y Leauties, having “ fine 
(moitly) brown eyes, pleafing countenances, fair complexions, engaging 
manners, and a certain charm ditfuled over all their air.”’ 

The army he ftates at 49,600 men, of which 7,200 are cavalry ; and 
the nayy at 18 fhips of the line, and as many frigates. He demonftrates, 
that a very remarkable rife has occurred in the price of provisions be- 
tween the years 1795 and 1801, By a table of the comparative ratesa 
thofe years, we fee, that fome articles, fuch as poultry, butter, and 
vegetables, were double in price the latter year, to what they were the 
former. 

The tecond letter begins with remarks on the ftate of literature in ge 


neral, ot which the auth, r gives usa pretty a idea. He ob 
ferves, however, that in teveral re ipects relating to this head, difficile est 
Satyram non scrivere, And, indeed, ina country, where the beft fe 
rewn books are | rohibited, or are admitted ouly under fevere reftrictions, 
where every line that is to be printed must undergo the ftrictest ceniure, 
and where no literary journal is known, it is impoflible that learning 
flio i fi mn 

lle pr ls to notice the learned inftitutions, fuch as the Royal Aca 


es (of which he gives us a better account than his 

| Univerfities of Coimbra, &c. When he intre 
duces us to the Royal Lil rary, we muft not be lurprifed to find, that 
four grand halls are filled with tl heological folios; nor under the title 


eFiict s Classia to meet with Saaeti Hiero iymi Opera, &c. The num 
ber of volumes, contained in this library, amounted, he was told, t@ 
70,000 
lhe libraries of the different convents, &c. are then ex amine d: prit- 
cipally that of the Convento de Tiono; where he alfo found a cabinet @ 
arts, and ui collection of natural hiftory. 
To 
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To give our readers an idea of practical books in Theology, lately pub- 
lithed in Por rtugal, we translate the titles of a few. A Liadem of Five 
Stars, 07 religwous eEXETCLSES jor five days : The Mystical Me unt of Le- 
banon: The Assistance of the Faithful at the Cries of the holy Souls 
(N. B. in Purgatory) : Novena Mystica, or, a Treatise on the As- 
cension to heaven of God's most immaculate Mother; extracted from the 
Revelations of St. Brita, dnd other 2m pr ortant works: The instructed 
Virgin, or the Prayers of young Ladies to their guardian angels : Special 
Pr ayers to holy Barlara The Protestant summoned before the Trilu- 
nal of God :-—but thele w ill iufhiee, 

Among the different branches‘of Science, which he minutely examines, 
he allows the Portugueie to have rnade confiderable progres in Botany, 
and mentions, with juli praife, the well-known /lora Cochinsinensis, by 
7. de Loureiro. Weare glad to hear him fay, that the Portuguefe g0- 
vernment highly encourages this science. 

Speaking of eminent men in chymiftry, and of fuch as have good col- 
leGtions in that line, we are rather turprifed that he does not mention the 
name of Dandrada, who, by his travels in Europe, has acquired fo 
much celebrity; but this gentleman might, during the author's stay in 
Lifbon, have been abroad. 

In the third and laft letter, he confiders the polite literature of the 
country: and here we thail be very fhort. 

In genuine oratory, according to our author, as wellas other writers, 
Portu: ral {utters by comparifon with other Europe an countries; but Mr, 
R. juftly obferves, that this art requires for it's improvement, not only 

good models to follow, but likewife opportunities to exe rcife itielf; and, 
where thefe are wanted, it’s progreis of courfe, mult be very ‘slow. 
Writings of this kind are as yet, (he fays) nothing better than a conca- 
tenation of bombaftic expretlions. 

When he comes to {peak of Poetry, the famous Lusiad, by Camoens, 
is deservedly commended. Indeed, the author is fo fond of this work, 
that he bas examined almoft all the tranilations of it, and compared them 
with the original, which was firft printe din the year 1572. The catalogue 
of these tranflations, and his criticat obfervations on each, take up the 
greater part of this letter; and after having, among this hoft of compe- 
titors, adjudged the prize to Mr. Mick/e, he gives us in profe, as a fpe- 
cimen of his own, the beautiful epifode of Donna Iynex de Castro; in 
which he fhows that he has not neglected his own language, whilft he 
has ttudied fuch a varie ty of others. ‘The Swedifh public would, how- 
ever, undoubtedly have been ftill more gratified, if he had (like Lord 
Viscount Strangford, in his very excellent tranflation of Camoen's 
rapt r poems) iketched the life of this wonderful man, whole “ sword 
" { pen were rivals in renown, 

He then examines various kinds of poetical writings; and, after de- 
feribing the Theatres (where, during the regency of the Queen, men 
acted the female parts) he confiders the fine arts, in every department, 
with an accurate and critical eye. Here, however, we muit clofe our 
oblervations, only adding our he pe, that this will not be the lait work of 
an author, who has fufticie ntly evinced, what the literary world may 
expect from his genius and learning. 
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\ AR is the enemy of literature, 
as it is the scourge of mankind. 
When the pub lic mind is anxious for 
the gener: al wel lfare, desire of literary 
information is more than rivalled by 
events which naturally accompany a 
state of hostility. ‘The enjoyments 
of personal icisure, or ¢ f ment il vra- 
tification, vield to the occurrences 
of the dav. Neverthe'ess, in a free 
country like 
vel be wh 


Tio CiIASsCS ' 


ours, literature will ne- 
y abandoned: the supe- 
li continue to patronize 
the source of their purest pleasures ; 
and public events, as they arise, will 
produce literary discussions, which 
are at least interesting in proportion 


to the abilities display e | in conduct- 
ing them, 
the subjects thev investigate. 

We must not, therefore, wholly 
determine the state, 
literature, by the preductions of the 
moment: we must wait tor very many 
iMnportant articles which arc ‘ip pre- 
paration, although suspend l,untila 
return of tranquillity may justify the 
hazard of those expences which at- 
tend their introduction to the world. 


The most important and extensive 
— i! 1 Theology, which now en- 
oes th e British press, is the Edition 

a aiie Septuaguint Translation of the 
Bible, conducted by Dr. Holmes.— 
"This laborious undertaking has been 
many years ip preparation, and ts in- 
deed a natural consequence of the 
Hebrew collations of Dr. Kennicott, 
who, like Origen, well deserved the 
title of 4 andres, 
of his edition, Dr. Holmes has col- 
Jated, and caused to be collated, 
a great number of MISS. of various 
ages and authorities; and the result 
of the whole is submitted to the pub- 
tre with as much speed as Is consistent 
with correctness and = integrity.— 
t peer 
assistance tr this, and other works 
of a like nature; and it is truly ho- 
norable to the British nation, that a 
portion of its wealth is directed into 
a channel so laudable, and so bene- 
ficial We commend also the care 
taken of the Ms. copy of this edition, 


In the y Progress 


Biblical scholars may oe on 


Arr. XXIV. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION, 


nad to the importance ot 


or the powers of 


which, after it has answered its pur. 
pases at the press, is carefully lodged 
in the Bodleian Library, and pre. 
served for future inspection, when. 
ever circumstances may 'equire ites 
A compiete volume, containing the 
Pentateuch, ts pul blished; aud a se 
cond is advancing with steady pers 
severance. 

We should have been happy on 
this article to have announced the 
appearance of part ot the Polygiott 
bible, for which proposals were 
rg some time since by the 
Rev. J. Pratt; but we can only 
Say, th: it we ‘understan 1 the idea Is 
not abandoned : that Mr. P. has 
thoughts of hazarding, at a more fa- 
vorabie period, the Ventateuch, as 
an introductory portion; and that 
the friends of Biblical learning wait 
anxiously for the benefits to be CX- 
pected from such a publication, 

The late improvements which have 
been made in the invention of 
Stereotype, have rendered that mode 
of printing of sufficient consequence 
to engaee the attention of the dele- 
gates of the press, at the University 
of C ainbridge. We may theretore 
hope, that the future correctness of 
the bibles, pranted by this Univer- 
sity, will c rrespond. with the im- 
portance of the matter communicated 
to readers and hearers by means of 
the sacred word. 

The sameoccurrence has furnished 
an opportunity to that highly honor- 
able inst} tution, The Bible Society, 
to extend } henevolence to distant 
regions ; eal they, no less than this 
country, may eventually rejoice in 
the pious exertions of the present 
age. We believe this Society has 
various foreign editions in contem- 
plation: nor is even China itself 
lorgot. 

‘The Dictionary of the Bible, in the 
Welch languave, which has been 
long preparing by Rev. Mr. Charles, 
A. }. of Bala, is now in a course of 
sublication, and six numbers of it 
. ive actually appeared. ‘The utility 
of such a work is undeniable, as no- 
thing of the kind has ever been pub- 
lished im that ancient language. [tis 
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Select Literary Information. 


to include every article in 
Philology, Geography, N Na- 
has any ten- 
dency to elucidate the sacred writ- 
ines, and thereby enable the readers 
of the Bible to pr ofit by what they 

rebel In order to render the work 
more comp! letely useful, we under- 
stand that it will be accompanied 
with maps, &c. This Dictionary will 
siso contribute to settle the hitherto 
unfixed orthography of that original 
languayve. 

The Rev. J. Pratt proposes to pub- 
‘sh the whole of Bp. Hall's Works, 
with his Life, in Ten Vols. 8vo; 
one vol. to be delivered quarterly, at 

@s, Gd. Ci vt to Subscribers. <A rise 
in the ay of paper having just 
t re prese “2 list of sub- 
be closed at Lady-day ; 
when the rice will be raised to Qs. 


intended 


Divinity, 
tural History, &e. that 


; 
AACH T bal 
i 
" 


ner y A few copies will be taken 
off on roval paper. 

We learn from Germany, — that 
the labours Dr. Griesbach, are 
likely to become of more extensive ad- 
vantage than they have yet been. It 
is mnany vears since Dr. Griesbach’s 
collated edition of the New Testa- 
n aaa in its original language, was 
published ; and it is not a few since 


the first volume of an improved edi- 
tion of the same valuable work ap- 


peared. His Grace the Duke of 
Grafton assisted this edition by a do- 
nation of at least fi e hundred mene 
worth of paper, st] pulati ing, that the 
copir nted on it, hould be sold at 
a price within the reach of students, 
lhis accommodation to biblical lite- 
rature has been sensibly felt and ac- 
knowledeed. The 2d volume of this 
work may soon be expected ; also 
about the same timea kind of epitome 


ot its most useful contents, the vari- 


ous readings vient by Dr. Gries bach 
Nmeelt : from the press of Mr. Gos- 
chen, of Lei pzig. This copy will 
refer for an readings which it adopts, 


or recomme nds , © the former (the 


Duke of Grafton’s edition :) yet will 
distincuish the different values of 
variou idings by ap propriate marks 
- aad ‘Ty’ 

Of distinction, a,6,y,8 The types 
are new, and are said to be formed 
on models of the most famous MSs. 
In Germany. We shall not fail, in 
i, - 

i ? 


me, to notice the appearance 
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of this performance, and to give our 
opin ion on the relative impor tance of 
the readings it adopts, 

Our readers will receive with sa- 
tisfaction the intelligence that a new 
edition of the Travels of Mr. Bruce 
into Abyssinia, with great additions, 
is very forward at t! r press. If we 
are rightly informed, this edition 
contains many papers which it wag 
supposed Mr, Bruce had destroyed, 
We expect to find in it, among 
others, the complete series of ob- 
servations made by that Traveller in 
Syria, and the Holy Land. They 
refer as well to Natural History, as 
to Topogt aphy, and we are in confi- 
dent expectation that they will con- 
tribute ereatly to explain various pas- 

sages of Scripture, which are best un- 

derstood inthe country to which 
they refer. We learn that the plates 
amount to near 70; but wh iether there 
be a correct Map of Palestine among 
them, we have not heard. It is very 
strange that this interesting country 
should hitherto want a m; ap, whose 
authenticity may be de pended on. 

We have no very high opinion of 
that kind of illustration of Scripture 
which may be derived from fancy. We 
decidedly approve of the application 
of the arts to such purposes, when 
fact is their object, but not otherwise: 
We therefore only mention that a 
series of oe illustrating the His- 
tory of the Propagation of the Gos- 
pe |, and the Stru wgles of Religion 
with the Political Power of the early 
ages of Christianity, is in forwardness, 
and specimens may soon be e xpected. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Selection from the 
Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, is 
expecte d soon. 

Dr. Miine’s Botanical Di ietionary 
is almost ready for publication. Its 
adk litions are reported to be Va- 
luable. 

Dr. Smith has almost concluded 
his new edition of the History of the 
Peloponnessian War, translated from 
Thucydides. 

A Treatise on Naval Courts Mar- 
tial, is expected from Mr. Delafond: 
in which much information as to the 
nature, the conduct, and the defects 
of these tribunals may be hoped for. 
It will naturally prove interesting to 
officers of the navy. 
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158 Select Li/erary Information, 


The following works are expected 
in the course of the month : 

A statistical and Historical En- 
quiry into the Progress and Present 
Magnitude of the Population of lre- 
land. By Thomas Newenbam, Esq. 

The Lav of the last Minstrel ;— 
a Poem. Dy Walter Scott, Ls q. 
4to. 

Dr. Beatson’s Naval and Military 
Memos of Great Britain, from 
1727 to 1788. Second edition, with 
continuation, 6 vols, 8vo, 

An Essay on the Spirit and Influ- 
ence of the Reformation of Luther: 
from the French of ©. Villars; with 
¢coprous notes by the translator. This 
is the performance which gained the 
prize on the question proposed by 
the National Institute of France— 
# Whethas been the influence of the 


Reformation of Luther on the poli- 
tical sit ion of the diflerent Sta'és 
ot bt ce. aud or thie progress of 
knowledge 2” 1 vol. 8vo 

The i) moon t \ ity of 
Coy an absolute | reserva- 
tive ni Smaii-pock, continues with 
vivac ' M .G lson has lately 
publis! ed a new edition of his Re- 
marks on this Subject. Ue supports 
the opinion of ils security bein only 
tempo 

It cives us pleasure to observe, 
that i trish public } compose a 
considerable part of u ical 
reports of literature | he jourt 
on the Contwent. There are i 
works of repute among vhich are 
wot speedily trausiated n 
foreion | nvuace ;. often 1 » SPVE al 
language TI favorable at the 
same time to British influence, and 
to tl | t kr ledge 

Ni ts i peuda it 
state of Me Academies of Arts 


continue patronize arlists to t} Cc 


ufmostot ti Dow € L la Acadet \ 
of bk cl Clisttjuoul d its 1 ‘ la t 
Wearast i! ‘ als » chick the \c we . 
at Bologna, For Paint - | 
ol its j . 7 Cl - 


dalot 4 


medal of 60 sequins; for Designng. 
medal of 50 sequins; for Engraving g 
Portrait—a_ medal of 30 sequins; 
Decorations, the furniture of ay 
apartment for a Chief Magistrate, g 
medal, 20 sequins. 

Goeschen, of Leipzig, is about to 
publish a complete edition of Ho. 
mers Woiks, in different sizes: J. 
in 4 vols. small folio; price of each 
volume about four guineas. IL, A 
small copy for the use of Schools, 
Itf. The same on better paper. IV, 
‘The same on English paper. V. Em. 
bellishments, heads, histories, &e. 

The celebrated Bodoni intends té 
publish a new edition of Homer, the 
text only, in 4 vols. folio. 

In Sweden, the Baron Hermelin, 
who has already published Charts of 
many of the Swedish Provinces, in- 
tends to publish a Geographical and 
Statistical Description of Swedish 
Lapland, by Mr. Wahlenberg, of the 
Cabinet of Natural History at Upsal, 
Nothing can be more interesting 
than to ascertain by what means 
man can subsist amid the polar snows; 
and what enjoyments he can pro- 
cure to detain him in a_ climate 
Where, of all the species of grain, 
bariey only arrives at maturity ; and 
where rye is hardly shot up into a 
stem, ‘ere the frosts forbid its far- 
ther vegetation. Pasturage and fish- 
ing haye hitherto afforded the most 
} eri ble tit be mICces, [louses are dis- 
fant from each other, and communi- 


cation. are most common in winter, 
) the snow. In 1755, 
t| population of the parish ot So- 


Canky, Was 700 persons : in 1802, it 
was L7 ab ihe maNxinum of popu- 
lation in the pol ir circle, ts cleven 

Th is to a square mile. 

A Git ra} hical Dictionary of the 
Russian Empire, begun at Moscow, 
is proceeding. Descriptions and maps 
of the various climates and provinces 
of this vast empire, cannot fail of be- 


ing extremely interesting, not to the 


Geographer only, but also to the Phi- 
| he | to the Statesman. 
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Ar. XXV. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


© © Gentlemen and Publishers who have works in the press, will oblige the 


"Conductors of the KCLEC TIC Review, dy sending information {post paid ) 
of the subject, extent, and probable price, of such works; which they may 


depend on beg communicated to th 


Correspondencies have heen opened in 


fe the purpose of procnriiyg ante rest 


4 city of which fAé¢ public muy depend. 


e public, if consistent with our plan. 


various parts of the United Kingdom, 


¢ Literary mtellrwence, on the authen- 


We hope that no writer will take 


exception at the QUNISSION oF “27s work ia the fullowing dest, as information re- 


specting u may 

vot be considered as @ sanction of il: 

hace nol ¢ ramined, 

ANTIQUITIES. 
HE ancient Cathedrals of Corn- 
wall, historically surveyed. By 
J. Whitaker, B. LD. 2 vols. 4to. 2L. 2s. 
Sto kdale. 

An Historical and descriptive Ac- 
countof St. Edmund's Bury, Suffolk, 
By LE. Gillingwater, 0s, 

, FINE ARTS, 

An Essay on Light and Shade, on 
and on Composition mn 
M. Garthside, 4lo-—— 


Colours, 
general. Dy 
Il. Lis, Gd. 
RAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Geographical Principles, with an 
Explanatory Key. By John Luffman, 
l4s. plain, 18s. coloured. Law. 

LAW. 

The Statutes passed inthe last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, 44 Geo. III. being 
the second the second 
Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland; edited 
by T. E. Tomlins, Esq. 12s. 

The Trials of J. Price and M. 
Creese, for Perjury, at the late Mid 
Hatchard. 


GEOG 


Session of 


eiesex flection, 2s. 
MEDICAL. 

Proofs of the Efficacy of the Cow 
Pock, with an Answer to the Objec- 
tionslately raised against Vaccination, 
By Robert John Thornton, M. D. 

Observations addressed to the Pub- 

¢, on the Cow Pox. By i. Squirrell, 
M.D. formerly resident apothecary to 
the Small Pox and Inoculation Hos 
pital, @s. 6d. Highley. 

Outlines ofa Plan calculated to put 
4 stop to the Progress of the Malig- 
nant Contagion which rages on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, should 

t unfortunately make its way into 
‘us Country. By. Kk. Pearson, M. D. 
ls. Od, 

Che Edinburgh Medical and Su: 
vical Journal—No. 1. 8vo. 128 pages, 
to be continued quarterly, 3s, Con- 
‘table and Co. Longman and Co. 


al have red hed ws; 


and the insertion of any work should 
the dist CON ishing of articl ‘y which we 


Annals of Medicine for 1803; ex- 
hibiting a concise view of the latest 
and most important discoveries in 
Medicine and Medical Philosophy.— 
By A, Duncan, sen, M.D. and A. 
Dunean, jun. M. D. 8vo. Os. Bell 
and Bradfute. Murray. 

MILITARY. ; 

Berthier’s Memoir of Bonaparte's 
Campaigns in Egypt and Syria; and 
General Dessaix’s operations in Up-. 
per Egypt. Translated by PF. G, 
\V hite, 5s. Jordan and Maxwell, 

Instructions for the Formation and 
Exercise of Volunteer Sharp Shoot- 
ers. By Captain Barber, 2s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Treatise on 
Military Finance, containing the Pay 
and Allowance of Generals and Ge- 
neral Staff Officers, whether attached 
to the Regular or Volunteer Force, 
with the Mode of making up their 
Accounts, &ce. &c. 2. Everton. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Debrett's Peerage of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, corrected to Jan. 
1, 1805, 2 vols. 16s. Rivingtons. 

Abridgement of ditto, 5s. 

A complete collection of Tables 
for Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy; with accurate methods for all 
the calculations useful at sea, Ae, By 
J.M. Rios, Esq. F. R.S. 4to. 1h 1s, 

Considerations upon the New essity 
of discus ing the State oft the Irish 
Catholics in the ensuing Session of 

Parliament. By J. Mason, Esa. 1s. 6d. 
Elements of Mechanical 
hy; being the Substance of a Course 
if Lectures on that Science. Py 
Jobn Robinson, L.L.D. vol. 1, in- 
cluding Dynamics and Astronomy, 
il. boards. 

Characte istic Anec lotes from the 
History of Russia; with Notes, Chro 
nological, Biographical, and Expla- 
natory; from the French, By B. 
Lambeit. Ostell. 


Tile AtL)« 











160 List of Works recently published. 


POETRY. Clergy. By the late W. Gilpi 
Hispaniola; qa Poem. By 5. Whit- 7s. Cadell and 
aurch, 9 6d. < Lawful Amusements ; a § 
The Battle of Largo; a Gothic preached at the Thursday E 
Poem, 3s. ecture, Fetter-lane, Jan. 10, Tagg. 
Bickleigh Vale, &c. By N. How- By G. Burder, Author of Vi 
ard. Gs. ° mons, 1s. Williams. ‘Taylor, 
POLITICS. The Faithand Hope of the Ri ~ 
The Justice and Policy ofa War Ous; a Sermon, on occasion of the 
with Spain, Is. Gd. ” Hatchard. death of the Rev. A. Maclaine, Dp, 
Enquiry into the manner in which By Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Is. Rivingtons, 
the ditierent Wars of Europe have The Friend of Christ Sleeping i in 


commenced, irc. doring the two last Death; a Sermon, occasioned by the 
centuries; with the authorities upon death of the Rey. J. Adams, of the 
the nature of a modern declaration, City of New Sarum, Wilts, and 


Is. 6d. Butterworth. preached at Wilton. By J. Ed 
Political Sketches in 1805: No. 1, wards, Is. . 
to be continued, Is. Gd. Hatchard. Baptismal Faith Explained ; a Ser. 


A Letter from an Lrish Member of mon, preach d before the University 
Parliament, upon the Report of the of Cambridge, April 8, 1804, By the 
Select Committee, 1s. 6d. J.Stockdale. Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt, M. A. Is. 


Essay on the Impolicy of a bounty VOY AGES, 
on the expo ie | of Corn, 2s. 6d. An Account of the Voyage toe 
.and R. Baldwin, tablish a Colony at Port Philip, of 
Pee lore Bass's Strait, on the South Coastin 


Fourth VolumeofSermons, preach- New South W ales, in His Majesty's 
ed to a Country Congregation; with Ship Calcutta, in 1802—3, and 4— 
a few hints for Sermons, intended By Licut. J. HH. Tuckey, 8vo. 5 
chietly for the use of the younger Longman, 
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a . 
To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

OUR grateful acknowledgements are due to numerous and very respectable 
Corresp midents, Agpenecs: amon the Clergy of England and Ireland, for 
the tesiemonies that have been received, of their friend ‘ly approbation of the 
plan, ond of the commencemen t, of the Eclectic Review. The hints with 


‘ i sume have favoured us for it's improvement, will receiwe, as they meri, 
eur Serious attention. 
Among other valuable communications, a very sensible and candid letter 


fron Av Orthodox Arminian, des come to hand. We should gladly msert i, 
Gul for i leneth, and jor our appre hension that the circumstance which gave 


occasion fo at, would, in the jucgement of most readers, be considered as wie 
tur fan extensive discrssion. Nothing was farther from the intention of 
the reviewer of Dr, Law's Sermaen, in our former number, nor of the Editor m 


; fy / 
, ks ; , 


that article, than any attack on the systent which our pious Cor 
respondent has adopted. On the salt A pe ther ‘ec are treatises wreiten by T- 
suns precesely of fis sentiments, of wht ich, ona sinilar occasion, we should hi 
WO OOjeTTiOn [0 Use the very same expressions (ivutatis inutandis) that were 
applied to those of Edwards on Original Sin, and en Free Will. We request 
our readers to observe, that, in vindicatiag any class of Christians from what 
ae deem an unfair reficction, we never wean to commit ourselves as parle 
eoncerned : nor, whea we speak of the pre ‘neral merit of any book, do we pledge 
ourseives fo maimmlain eve bv sition adi anced m af. 

To obviate a mestake which we understand has been made, we add, that 
this Review did not originate from any Society that has heretofore been 
known by the name of ECLECTIC. Our undertaking is independent of, 
and unconnected with, that Soci ely, and every oli * previous In stitution : — 


the Cx lMaaciors | ‘ ih I} “ork having | forme: ad their assoc? adic ” soleda ly . fur ils 
uppers and @irect.én. 
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